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nspections that Safeguard 


your investment in a 


ee no other manufactured product does hidden 
value play a more vital part than in the per- 
formance and life of a motor car. And in no 
other motor car is such accuracy demanded, such 
scrupulous care exercised in every operation, as 
in the Lincoln. 


All steel is chemically analyzed and physically 
tested in the laboratories in order that it may 
measure up to Lincoln specifications. It is sub- 
jected both to the Brinnell and Rockwell tests 
for hardness—-and here, too, the standard is un- 
usually high. Accuracy is assured by Johansson 
gauges—the precision “Standard of Standards.” 


Inspections are continuous; for example, on the 
Lincoln crankshaft there are performed '75 mc- 
chanical operations and '74 inspection operations. 


The crankcase undergoes 300 mechanical opera- 
tions and 160 inspections—142 inspections being 
made after all work on it has been finished. 


Finally, the car with body mounted, is held 
stationary and run on a “rough road” device, 
consisting of four wheels of unequal height, hav- 
ing bumps at irregular intervals. Rarely in actual 
service could a car be submitted to so gruelling 
an ordeal of weaving and bumping. This subjects 
Lincoln springs, frame and body parts to a 
factory test of the most extreme severity. 


While the “Perfect” motor car is, and must al- 
ways remain, an ideal, convincing proof is avail: 
able that the Lincoln today approaches as closely 
to perfection as human ingenuity and mechanical 
limits have made practical. 


LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 


Division of Ford Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
Mr. Coolidge’s Week 


@ In the New Auditorium, Wash- 
ington, five boys and two girls gave 
decisive orations on the U. S. Con- 
stitution—the finals of a Nation-wide 
prize contest sponsored by leading 
newspapers. John Hays Hammond 
presided, ranks of eminent men 
flanked the rostrum. 3efore the 
speeches began, the President mount- 
ed the platform, delivered an address 
on the gratifying support which the 
people had given the Constitution at 
the last election, departed. 

The judges of the contest, who lis- 
tened carefully to the words that pro- 
ceeded ¢x ore infantium, were the Chief 
Justice, Associate Justices Van De- 
vanter, Butler, Sanford, the Attorney 
General. Their awards: 

First, $2,000—Robert Sessions of Birming- 
ham, Ala; aged 15. 
Second, $1,000 
Los Angeles; 16. 
Third, $500—Max H. 

City, lowa; 17, 

Fourth, $450—-Miss Flora Longenecker of 
Ilion, N. Y.; 16. 

_ Fifth, $400—Miss Asenath Graves of Wash- 
ington, D. C.; 16. 
Sixth, $350—George Stansell of Chicago; 


re 
17 


Eugene I. McElmeel of 


Kroloff of Sioux 


Seventh, $300 
Pa.; 17, 


Philip Glatfelter of York, 


Master Sessions’ exordium: 

“We should educate the masses in 
the duties of good citizenship, in a 
better understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the spirit of the American 
Government, in the broader mean- 
ings of patriotism and a_ stronger 
devotion to the flag and the glorious 
things for which it stands.” 

@ William J. Bryan, in a gray mili- 
tary cape, called at the White House 
just before luncheon. The President 
insisted he stay for the meal. 

@ Credentials as Minister from the 
Republic of Austria were presented by 
Edgar L. G. Prochnik, who said: 

“May I in the name of my country- 
men pray you, Mr. President, your 
Government and the great people whose 
Chief Executive you are, to believe and 
confide in our goodwill and in the sin- 
cerity of our’ intentions to strictly live 
up to our assumed obligations and to 





merit the highly valued friendship of 
the citizens of this great Union?” 

Said Mr. Coolidge: “I shall be 
happy to do all in my-power. .. .” 
@ The President wrote to Sophie 
Irene Loeb, organizer of the Child 
Welfare Conference (see Epucation) : 
“T send my best wishes for the success 
of your efforts.” 
@ Aboard the Mayflower for the 
week-end: The President and Mrs. 
Coolidge, Postmaster General and Mrs. 
New, the Attorney General, several 
friends of the Coolidges. 
@ = The President announced he would 
like to see more study of aviation at 
West Point. The Secretary of the 
Navy had previously ordered additional 
aviation study at Annapolis (see AERo- 
NAUTICS). 


THE CABINET 


Treasure 
West of the White House, in the city 
of Washington, rises the great pile that 
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is the State, War and Navy Building. 
Therein sit two gentlemen who are in 
charge of the U. S. policy in the Far 
East. One of them is the Secretary of 
State, whose subordinates at Tokyo, at 
Peking, post to do his bidding. The 
other is the Secretary of War, whose 
subordinate at Manila functions as the 
Governor General of the Philippines. 

3ut there are also other Americans 
who, unofficially, represent the U. S. in 
the East. One of them is Thomas 
F. Millard, a hard-headed imperialist 
thinking in terms of weltpolitik for 
a “parochially-minded” Republic. In 
China, where nearly every great power, 
except the U. S., subsidizes at least one 
newspaper, Mr. Millard founded and 
edited The China Press (Shanghai), 
Millard’s Review (Shanghai), made 
himself the most eloquent American 
voice in the Far East. 

Recently, he revisited the Philippines 
after an absence of years. From 
there he wrote a series of articles, con- 
cluded last week in The New York 
Herald-Tribune. Therein he set forth 
his solution of the Philippine problem: 
Let the U. S. keep the islands forever. 

His reasons in brief: 

1) Filipinos are not capable of using 
wisely the self-government they now 
have. This was indicated by the cor- 
ruption (laughable if not so serious) 
which occurred during 1916-21 under 
the Jones Act before General Wood 
arrived to check the gay career of the 
politicians. 

2) But even if they should acquire 
self-governing capacity, “it is falla- 
cious to presume that the right of self- 
government and the right of indepen- 
dence are identical.” 

3) If independence were granted, now 
or in the future, Filipinos, as most of 
them admit, could not maintain it 
against foreign aggression. 

4) The independence-talk is manu- 
factured by the big caciques (political 
and industrial bosses) who want to dis- 
pose of the public domain at a fat profit 
to themselves. Their insincerity is in- 
dicated by their naive assumption that 
independence will be accompanied by 
some sort of “mandate” or “guarantee” 
under which the U. S. will protect 
them. What is there in this for the 
U, Si? 


5) The U. S. has in the Philippines 


















an immense national treasure which it 
is in no way obligated to surrender for 
sentimental reasons. Of the total area 
—larger than Illinois and Ohio—80% 
belongs to the Government.* 








Assuming these vast lands are worth 
only one billion dollars, that is approxi- 
mately ten dollars for every American 
—man, woman, child. 







It was in this latter argument that 
Mr. Millard struck a note which poli- 
ticians believing in the sentimentality of 
the U. S. public have generally re- 
garded as too dangerous to sound. And 
he carried it into the future, visualizing 
the end of this century, when the U. S., 
with a population of nearly 200,000,009, 
must import food and raw material. In 
those days, civilization must look to the 
tropics to feed it. It is then the Phil- 
ippines will pay dividends. 















“Great uncultivated and unused re- 
gions in the Philippines which are ideal 
for the production of rubber, hemp, 
jute, coffee, vegetable oils and fats, 
camphor and quinine, now are a part 
of the public domain of the United 
States and are owned by the American 











people.” 






His mention of rubber affects all who 
ride on tires, for today Great Britai 
controls an enormous percentage—per- 
hans 95%—of the raw rubber used in 


the U.S. 


Besides all this, water power equal 
to the Muscle Shoals possibilities could 
be developed. And the iron ore deposits 
are among the largest in Asia. 

Capital, concluded Mr. Millard, is shy 
of the Philippines because of the un- 
certainty of its political future. Pend- 
ing certainty, a certainty which must 
come, ‘he pleads that this treasure be 
safely guarded. 

To illustrate the “futility of trying to 
solve aggravating issues between the 
U. S. and Asia by equivocation and 
evasion,’ Mr. Millard wrote: 























“To the mass of Asiatics, it was in- 
conceivable that the American Govern- 
ment, which obviously wished to exclude 
Asiatic immigration and which did ex- 
clude most of them by law, granted 
exclusive treatment to Japanese for any 
reason except a fear of Japan’s military 
power. The mass of Asiatics firmly 
believed that, if it came to a show- 
down, Japan would fight America on 
that issue. 
cepted exclusion, her prestige dropped 













Therefore, when Japan ac- 







The natives have no more title to the un 
eccupied lands than the native Alaskans have 
to the public domain of Alaska. The Philip 
pines were ruled from A.D. 200 to 1325 by 
various Hindu-Malayan empires whose seats 
were in Indo-China, Sumatra, Borneo; 1325 
1405 by Java; 1405-1440 by China; 1440-1565 
partly ruled by Japan; 1565-1898 by Spain. 
The public domain naturally belonged to the 
ruler in each case. 

+ These terms were not used by Mr. Mil- 
lard, but fairly represent his point. 
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in Asia and the prestige of 
went up.” 


America 


The living example of firm colonial 
administration is the present Governor 





© Wide World 
Gov. Gen. Woop 


Firm 


General, Leonard Wood. U. S. prestige 


has risen with him. 


Last week, he proceeded to Lanao to 
settle an internecine dispute. He bade 
one Sultan Saraya to surrender. Peace 
followed. 


He returned to Manila, issued a hu- 
manitarian appeal for $1,000,000: 


“England already has organized the 
British Empire Anti-Leprosy Society 
and is arranging for a widespread and 
effective campaign against the dread 
disease in India and elsewhere. The 
Philippines have about 12,000 lepers, of 
which more than 5,000 are segregated 
and under treatment on Vulion Island. 
We need your help.” 


He has won supporters to his side. 
The old rebel Aguinaldo has come out 
for him. Even the professional poli 
ticians such as Quezon, Osmena, Roxas 
lave virtually abandoned their at 
tempts to force General Wood's re- 
call and have accepted most of his legis- 
ative program. 

Development of the islands waits only 
for the U. S. to determine a lasting 
wolicy, 





THloover on I’ish 


\ goodly number of 
tives of the Governors of coastal states 
from Texas to Maine will present 
themselves, next week, to the Secretary 


representa- 
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of Commerce. “Consider the fish,” Mr, 
Hoover will say. 


Consider the herring. Its 60-odd 
species give it the rank of the world’s 
most eaten fish. It abounds in the 
northern Atlantic, swims in schools 
of hundreds of millions. Its infants 
are smoked, canned, sold as sardines. 
Its younger set, coming shoreward 
for the first time to spawn, are caught 
as whitebait. The largest, known as 
“herring king,” is named shad. He 
is dark blue above, white beneath 
and carries as much as ten pound 
of most delectable flesh. But—and 
this is the fact Mr. Hoover will em- 
phasize—37,000,000 less pounds of 
shad were caught last year by fisher- 
men than were caught 30 years ago. 
That is a decrease of 75%, with the 
result that, today, shad on the table 
is positively dear. 


Consider the cod. Although his 
family is only second on the platter, 
he is perhaps the most valuable. 
Even his liver, when pressed under 
heat, exudes oil of great medicinal 
worth. And his tongue is a Parisian 
delicacy. Cod—a big creature—is 
partial to olive-green covering and is 
distinguished by a subtle beard at the 
tip of the lower jaw. The cod catch 
on the Newfoundland coast has not 
yeen seriously diminished. 


ranks 


high- 


Consider the salmon. Ite 
fourth—next to mackerel, a 
seas fish—and would by this time 
1ave been driven from the Atlantic 
Coast except for artificial propaga- 
tion. For the salmon must come to 
ife in a trough excavated by his 
parent in the gravelly bed of a river. 
Thence he makes his way to the ocean 
and returns, steel blue, to increase 
his tribe. If estuaries are foul and 
filled with commerce, the salmon ex- 
* 





pires. 

So also of sturgeon—Mr. Hoover 
will report that, in 30 years, the an- 
nual catch of sturgeon has decreased 
by 2,890,000 Ib., or 88%. Toothless, 
long-snouted, mail-headed, he was 
once the monopoly of England's 


King. From his female’s roe comes 
caviar. And his flesh bakes pleas- 
antly. 


So with the rest of the U. S. fish- 
eries. Even the lobster take is 20,- 
000,000 below par. Mr. Hoover at- 
nounced it was undesirable for the 
Federal Government to take this 
matter in hand. He will ask the 
states to come to a working agree- 
ment. Primarily, there is one thing 
they can do about it; they can purify 
the coastal waters by regulating the 


“It is calculated that 150,000,000 salmon 
exgs are annually deposited ‘in the Scotch 
river Tay, of which only 100,000 live to be 
salmon; 70,000 of these are caught. 
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drainage of their industrialized com- 
monwealths. 

And another thing can be done by 
the public and the fisheries—learn. 
Ignorance excludes many a_ worth- 
some sea creature from the common 
diet. Cunners, sea mussel, goose- 
fish, shark, skates, rays, tilefish, sea 
robins, black drums—all are waiting 
to be introduced to the U. S. fish 


knife. 

OIL 
nn 
Teaser 

The kind of question arose, last 
week, which takes the measure of a 
Government. 

Newspaper men * were in Hawaii and 
the “War” was over. They began pok- 
ing about, asking questions: Their 
curiosity was especially intrigued by a 
number of hideous oil tanks—some big, 
some small, some filled, some empty. 
some for battleship fuel, some for air- 
craft gasoline. All had been built by 
Edward L. Doheny. 

One group of 18, at Pearl Harboz, 
having a capacity of 150,000 barrels 
each, were the biggest tanks in the 
world. One of them was half filled. 
The other 17 were dry as the widow’s 
cruse, were rapidly deteriorating into a 
useless mass of rust. Admiral McDon- 
ald, Commandant of the Pearl Har- 
bor Naval District, admitted that cor- 
rosion had developed in at least one 
case to the depth of 3/16 in. 

The scene shifted to Washington. It 
developed that for a year naval men 
had been imploring the Secretary of 
the Navy to have the tanks filled. And, 
for a year, the Secretary of the Navy 
had replied that they could not be filled 
except by ,Mr. Doheny and that (so 
counsel advised him) he dared not 
trafhe further with Mr. Doheny lest 
such trafficking prejudice the Govern- 
ment’s civil and criminal suits against 
the oil lord. 

Mr. Wilbur, having had his share of 
trouble in one way and another, was 
glad to shift this burden of responsibil- 
ity upon Lawyers Roberts and Pomer- 
ene. But these eminent lawyers have 
also had trouble enough with their oil 
cases (their first indictments against 
Doheny ct al. were thrown out) and 
refused to take a chance. Thus, even 
when Mr. Doheny, last year, offered to 
fill the tanks and to sign any legal 
agreement which Messrs. Roberts and 
Pomerene could devise to prevent such 
action from having any effect on the 
pending litigation, the offer was re- 
fused. 

Last week, Mr. Doheny renewed his 
offer. Again it was refused. Said the 
lawyers: “No objection has been made 

*Some junketing Congressmen were also 


there, were courteously mentioned by the self- 
effacing journalists. 
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Keystone 
ADMIRAL FISKE 


He exposed himself 


(See column 3) 


or will be made to Mr. Doheny’s filling 
these tanks with oil suflicient to pre 
vent rusting and deterioration if he sees 
fit to do so.” But the Government 
could not make any contract with Mr. 
Doheny—not even to pay for the oi! 
so used. 

Back went this news to the roving 
newspapermen. They bustled up and 
down the islands a few hours and 
flashed home, for Mr. Wilbur’s contem- 
plation, a truly horrible dilemma. They 
told him that, providentially, the half- 
filled tank was on higher ground than 
the empties. All Mr. Wilbur need do 
was to authorize the drainage of oil 
from the half-filled to the empties. This 
would cover the floor of the empties 
with oil and would prevent most of the 
damage. It was a very simple opera 
tion needing only some simple pipes and 
the force of gravity. In fact, there 
was present an eminent American who 
would do it at his own expense, if au- 
thorized. “What about it, Mr. Wilbur ?” 

The problem was certainly not easy. 
The California oil reserves which the 
Government is trying to retrieve (TIMr, 
Nov. 3, 24) from Mr. Doheny contain 
probably as much as 200,000,000 barrels 
of oil. And it is just possible that 
the lawyers are right in their fear that 
so much as the winking of an official 
eyelid at the tanks would fatally preju 
dice their suit to recover the oil. 


Convicted 
Federal Judge George M. Bourquin 


pronounced — sentences upon Gordon 
Campbeil, onetime client of Senator 











Wheeler: two years at Leavenworth, 
$1,000 fine. The crime was use of the 
mails in fraudulent promotion of an oil 
company. The jury had deliberated 29 
hours. 


So shocked were people in Montana, 
among whom Mr. Campbell’s _ pic- 
turesque figure has long been popular, 
that they began immediately to raise 
money to carry the case to the Circuit 
Court of Appeals. 


ARMY & NAVY 


Patriotic Lawbreaker 


A state Chamber of Commerce—the 
New Jersey one—had consumed the an- 
nual collation. Rear Admiral Bradiey 
\. Fiske (retired) rose, began: 


“In order to demonstrate to you how 
fragile the basis of our National se- 
curity is, I am going to show you that 
if one man (myself) had not committed 
certain unlawful acts, by committing 
which he exposed himself to court mar- 
tial and dismissal and was actually 
forced to resign his position, we would 
surely have lost the war with Germany. 
I realize that I am laying myself open 
to the charge of being conceited and 
egotistical.” 


The Commerce men peered eagerly 
through the after-dinner smoke. The 
game old Admiral was evidently about 
to utter things even more provocative 
than his recent diagnosis of women as 
the cause of all war. 


The second cigars had nearly expired 
when the Admirai’s reedy voice attacked 
his concluding cr lo: 


“We won the War, though by the 
narrowest possible margin. But already 
we are confronted with another danger 
at least as great, the pacifist movement. 
If the men and women of this Nation 
do not get together and stop that move- 
ment, our National security will soon 
become National peril, such as prevailed 
in 1914 and 1915, when I had the honor 
of preventing it from ending in Na- 
tional disaster.” 


How had the. Admiral neariy given 
his life and honor for his country? 
When had he stood at the thin red line 


dividing victory from defeat? 


Careful listeners to his speech could 
tell that, in 1915, he had suggested 
to a Congressman a bill to create the 
office of Chief of Naval Operations 
a measure opposed by Secretary Jo- 
sephus Daniels, although he later took 
credit for it. 


And in 1914, the Admiral clandes- 
tinely caused himself to be called before 
a Congressional Committee, where he 
was able to counteract to some extent 
the testimony of Mr. Daniels that the 
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Navy was all it should have been: 
“My testimony aroused attention and 
even alarm throughout the country. The 
result was that the appropriations made 
at that session were very much greater 
than Mr. Daniels had asked for.” 
These events were the two specific 
achievements described in the speech. 


. . . 


Poetry 

Every Government department has its 
mimeograph machines. Tireless, they 
serve many purposes—the issuance of 
memoranda to employes, for example. 
They are used in the manufacture of 
official information which is sent, post- 
age free, to the 2,310 newspapers of the 
country. 

Editors recently opened an “official 
business” envelope from the Navy De- 
partment, pulled out two pages of 
poetry under the title Pacifism, by one 
Archibald Hopkins.* 

They read the first verse: 


If a burglar comes to rob you, 

Ask him in. 
To resist a fellow creature is a sin, 
So let him have your cash, 
After all, it’s only trash: 
Non-resistance ts the only way to win. 


They found it was satire. They read 
further : 


If a ruffian assaults you, 
Don’t complain: 
Mankind was meant to give and suffer 
pain. 
Abolish the police 
And assaults at once will cease; 
Preparedness is neither safe nor sane. 


If a brute insults your sister, 
Why object? 
You never should get angry; just reficct 
If you cringe and run away, 
The truly good will say, 
Behold another one of the elect. 


Why should you love and vencrate 
The flag? 

It is nothing but a variegated rag, 

And this vaunted patriotism 

Is a cause of needless schism, 

Provocative of silly, harmful brag. 


Legend 

A dozen towns in Tennessee with tele- 
graphic service were alarmed by the 
news of the “loss” of Major General 
Patrick, happy warrior who serves as 
Chief of the Army Air Service. He 
had left Memphis by air at 5 o’clock 
of an evening and had not arrived at 
expectant Nashville. When he landed 
at Nashville at 7:55 next morning, the 
story came out. Darkness had come 
earlier than expected. The General saw 
a 500-acre field of young corn and 





*Son of the late Mark Hopkins, President 
of Williams College. 











decided to come to earth. It was hard 
by the hamlet of Eva. One Mrs. B. F. 
Holland gave him hot biscuits, supper, 
country style; shelter for the night. It 





© Paul Thompson 
Flyer PATRICK 
He supped country style 


is not recorded whether he was set to 
watch the biscuits, whether, like that 
famed cottage guest, King Alfred, he 
allowed them to burn, was boxed on 
the ears. 


WOMEN 


Humor, Reason 


The quinquennial of the Interna 
tiona! Council of Women met. in 
Washington, D. C. (Time, May 11), 
under fire of suspicion. At first it 
was disorganized by jealousy and rid- 
icule. 

Some Negro singers refused to sing 
because they had been “segregated” 
in the audience. This turned out to 
be a mistake of the box-office man. 

Some white women who had paid 
$100 as patrons of the Council failed 
to receive tickets to the White House 
reception. Their desire to see the 
President had been underestimated. 
They got tickets for the next day. 

Mrs. Henry Villard’s peace book- 
lets were removed from the distribut- 
ing table. She had understood that 
they were permitted. 

At this juncture, a remarkable per- 
sonality came to the fore. Ask a 
dozen political women what woman 
is most fitted to be President of the 
U. S. and six will answer: Carrie 
Chapman Catt. She put the 19th 
Amendment into the Constitution. 
This widow of an Iowa newspaper- 











® 
man has probably presided over more 
congregations of women, has com- 
posed more intra-sex quarrels, than 
any other contemporary. 

As she spoke to the disturbed 
Council, the smile of humor was on 
her mouth, the light of reason in her 
eyes. An apology was due, she said, 
for the discourtesy of a few U. S. 
women to the visiting delegates. The 
War frightened some U. S. women 
and they have not recovered: “They 
especially fear two institutions from 
there [Europe], the League of Na- 
tions and Soviet Russia.” These are 
equal in menace to the security of 
this Nation. They believe the League 
is framed “to disarm the nations,” to 
prepare the way for “a mighty army 
from the north, carrying Red ban- 
ners,” which “will seize our Nation 
and turn it into a Soviet America.” 

The audience laughed, cheered, pro- 
ceeded to business in a happier frame 
of mind. 

A few days later, the League and 
the World Court were overwhelm- 
ingly supported on resolution of Brit- 
ish Mrs. George Cadbury. 

Lady Aberdeen was reélected Pres- 
ident and the meeting was adjourned 
for five years. 


. . 


The Fifth Commandment 


“Say it,” hinted an astute florist 
once upon a time, “with flowers.” 
Horticulture bloomed and boomed. 
Who will accuse the florists if, know- 
ing well the market value of senti- 
ment, they inspired devoted children 
to buy white carnations on what was 
named “Mothers’ Day?” 

Out of mud the lily grows. What 
if a commtrcial scheme was parent 
to a national Mothers’ Day? Last 
week, at Washington, D. C., Mme. 
Schumann-Heink, famed _ contralto, 
sent the notes of The Star Spangled 
Banner and Taps tingling down the 
spines of many bereaved mothers and 
a host of delegates to the International 
Council of Women (see above), as they 
all stood bowed before wreath-strewn 
soldier graves in Arlington Cemetery. 

In Liberty (fiction weekly), Enter- 
tainer Elsie Janis published a_ piece, 
Every Day Is Mother’s Day to Ale. 

At Ocean Grove, N. J., the Ku 
Klux Klan, women members included, 
thronged an auditorium to the num- 
ber of 8,000, listened to such state- 
ments as: “We must get back to the 
teachings of our mothers; and if we 
had lived up to those teachings, there 
would be no need for the Ku Klux 
Klan or any other organization in 
America today. If you are loyal to 
your mother, you are loyal to your 
country.” 

Thus the U. S. saw fit to promote 
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the observance of the Fifth Com- 
mandment not by law, but by a well- 
organized “Day’* celebrating 100% 
filial piety. 


SHIPPING 
Cheap and Equal 


To the American Marine Association, 
gloomily profitless, Merchant Edward 
\. Filene of Boston, last week, pre- 
sented some simple arithmetic: 

A given transatlantic ship makes a 
round trip at a cost of $120,000. Filled 
to capacity, its round-trip revenues are: 

100 passengers @ $280, average $28,000 
600 passengers @ $160, average . 96,000 
3,500 tons freight @ $6, average ...... 21,000 

$145,0000 

Now, if the space given to the “first 
class” passengers were reorganized on 
humbler lines, the ship could carry a 
total of 1,000 passengers. If it should 
then reduce its rate to $125 for round 
trip, its revenues would be: 


$125.000 
21,000 


1,000 passengers @ $125 
3,500 freight @ $6 


$146,000 

Cui bono? Only that, at present rates, 
the ship is not filled to the gunwales, 
whereas it would be so filled if remod- 
eled according to Mr. Filene’s specifica- 
tions. 

Mr. Filene’s arithmetic was based on 
psychology. He looked out upon the 
masses of his fellow-countrymen and 
saw literally millions—‘‘seven out of 
every ten”—panting for the salt air of 
the ocean, thirsting for the seasoned 
flavor of Europe. These millions can- 
not afford the $500 tickets of the S. S. 
Paris, Olympic or Aquitania. Second 
class is expensive; and they refuse to 
go third class, to label their baggage 
with an inferior tag, to promenade in 
the huddled after-decks. 

Ship-owners, said he, must forget the 
class idea. Let them retain a few de 
luxe boats for those who have de luxe 
incomes. Let the other boats be oper- 
ated as hotels with rooms of varying 
price but with all decks open to all 
guests; with dining rooms for those 
Who wish to tip waiters and with cafe- 
terias for those who wish to collect and 
carry their own. 

Let the fare for ordinary accommo- 
dations be $100 round trip. 

Let food be extra—totaling perhaps 
$25. This would eliminate the gluttony 
at present table d’hétes; and if a pas- 
senger were forced to miss a meal, his 
economy would console him. 


Mr. Filene’s suggestion seemed to 


*The Fifth Commandment of the Mosaic 
Code is not the only one which is not enforced 
by law in the U. S.: 

, Enforcement by law of Nos. I and II would 
e Unconstitutional. Legal treatment of Nos. 
III and IV is recommended by Blue Law 
Societies, — No. X has only moral support. 
Nos. VI to IX, inclusive, are enforced by 
aw, with the partial exception of No, VII. 
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Keystone 
MercHANT FILENE 
He would have democracy at sea 


forecast an event already made inevi- 
table by the disappearance of the im- 
migrant trade. It has the grand sim- 
plicity of the big business man, is char- 
acteristic of an age wherein ten dol- 
lars are made from the masses to every 
cartwheel wrung from the few. 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Vigorous Objections 


The Chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, having been si- 
lent for a space, accepted an invitation 
to “discuss the question of peace, es- 
pecially as it relates to the World 
Court” before a gathering of Uni- 
tarians at Boston (see RELIGION). 

He began slowly. His speech quick- 
ened. In a few moments, gesticulating 
fiercely, pounding home his sharp 
periods, Senator William E. Borah was 
in the midst of an emphatic denuncia- 
tion of the World Court and especially 
of U. S. adherence to the World Court. 
His points: 

1) That the 
Court is nothing. 

2) That the League can call on the 
Court for political opinions is not noth- 
ing. It makes the Court just the legal 
advisor of the League. 

3) That the League has power, and 


League created the 





may alter the Court to something far 
other than an independent judicial 
body. 

4) That “reservations” by the U. S. 
in adhering to the Court would be futile 
—the Court itself could decide what 
they meant. 

5) That the only proper time for the 
U. S. to join the Court is when the 
statute of the Court has been made over 
—when the Court is entirely separated 
from the League. 


Free Fights, No Laureate 


Two neighboring Governors struck 
each a blow—in the interest, they said, 
of free institutions. 

In Madison, Wis., Governor John J. 
Blaine (LaFollette man) vetoed a bill 
aimed against rodeos. Pointing out 
that the bill would be rendered ridicu- 
lous by the natural struggle of “single- 
comb white wyandotte” roosters against 
“black Minorcas,” would be barked to 
scorn by village dogs, the Governor 
concluded : 

“The innocent owner of midnight 
prowling cats not only is to be annoyed 
by their wails, but if he knows they are 
fighting and permits the fight to go on, 
he may be fined and thrown into jail 
unless he has the temerity to pile out 
of bed and stop it.... 

“This bill creates another new sin, an 
unenforceable law.” 


In Lansing, Mich., Governor Alex- 
ander J. Groesbeck vetoed a bill for the 
appointment of a state poet laureate. 
Forgetful of the state poets of repub- 
lican Athens, the Governor’s historical 
knowledge led him to describe the bill 
as “a reversion to monarchical customs” 
which “has no place in a republican 
form of government.” 


Damage 


On May 7, 1915, Miss Theodate 
Pope tied a life-belt around her, sprang 
into the sea from the sinking Lusitania. 
The gentle swell of the ocean rocked 
her into unconsciousness before the 
rescue ship Julia saved her. 

A year later, she married a brilliant 
diplomat—John Wallace Riddle, but 
bad luck on the ocean continued to 
harass her and, a few months ago 
(Timer, Mar. 23), Mr. Riddle was 
forced to resign his post as Ambas- 
sador to Argentina because her health 
forbade her venturing again upon the 
ocean. 

Last week, the Mixed Commission in 
Washington allowed her $20,000 for in- 
juries and $5,000 for loss of property 
on that fatal 1915 day, ten years ago. 
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FOREIGN NEWS 








THE LEAGUE 
Gasology 


Opening. At Geneva, 39 members 
of the League of Nations and 4 non- 
members* inquired into the question 
of controlling traffic in arms and 
other munitions of war. Count 
Henri Carton de Wiart, President of 
the Conference, pointed out in his 
opening speech that “control” was 
meant in the French sense of the 
word (surveillance) and not in the 
English sense of authority. Much 
confusion became, nevertheless, rap- 
idly manifest. 

Was it to prohibit traffic in arms, 
or to give a deterrent publicity to 
the traffic? This question led to ar- 
gument between arms-producing and 
non-producing nations. It was re- 
called that the U. S. had declined to 
sign the Saint Germain treatyt giv- 
ing as reason that the prohibition of 
arms export except under license to 
responsible governments would au- 
tomatically deprive revolutionarie 
whose cause was just of their right 
to revolt. It was contended that pro- 
hibition would make producing na- 
tions of the non-producers—the last 
thing to be desired. This question 
was thrashed out anew. The in- 
sistence of many nations made it 
clear that the scope of this meeting 
was not prohibitory. 

Work. The sum of the Confer 
ence’s first week’s work: 

1) Representative Theodore F. 
Burton of Ohio, head of the U. S. 
delegation, suggested prohibiting the 
export of “asphyxiating poisonous 
gases and analogous liquids or ma- 
terials or devices.” France, Brazil, 
Poland, Italy, Hungary, China and 
Japan backed the U. S. The remain- 
ing 35 nations were either hostile or 
silent. The proposal was referred to 
a sub-committee. 

2) The British delegation intro- 
duced a motion to exempt from the 
consideration of the Conference war- 
ships, submarines, airships, airplanes 
and tanks, all of which, on account 
of their size, cannot be sold secretly 
and therefore can be controlled by a 
system of licenses. Referred to com- 
mittee. 

3) Poland wished to have an em- 
bargo placed on the sale of bacteria 
for war purposes. Referred to com- 
mittee. 

4) Hungary asked that materials 
to be used in defence against gas 
warfare be eliminated from the 


*There are 55 members of the League; the 


4 non-members present were the U. S., Ger- 


many, Turkey, Egypt. 
+The first attempt on the part of the 
League to control trade in armaments. Re- 


jected in 1923 (Time, Dec. 24, 1923). 








agenda of the conference. Referred 
to committee. 

Controversy. The U. S. sugges- 
tion to ban gas as a war weapon 
aroused a storm, reminiscent of the re- 
cent Opium Conference (Time, Dec. 1, 
8, Feb. 2, Mar. 2). The friendly 
enemies of the U. S. were not slow 
to say: “At it again,” thereby mean- 
ing that the U. S. was trying to 
“clean up” the whole arms trading 
situation instead of approaching the 
problem step by step. The pros and 
cons of gas in warfare were debated. 
The argument against gas can be put 
in one word: “Inhumane.” The 
argument for gas, although not so 
well known, has been ably presented. 
Prof. J. B. S. Haldane is one of the 
ablest exponents of this viewpoint. 

There are four kinds of gases, ac- 
cording to Prof. Haldane, author of 
Callinicus, A Defence of Chemical 
i ‘arfare.* 

1) “Non-irritant gases” poisonous 
to the lungs in high concentrations. 
In this category are bromine, phos- 
gene (carbonyl chloride), chlorine 
and cyanogen compounds. They are 
easily kept out by respirators and are 
no longer in military use. 

2) Lachrymatory gases such as 
chloropicrin, ethyl iodoacetate, bro- 
macetone, chloracetone, brommethy 
lethyltetone. These are non-fatal 
gases, except in very high concen- 
trations, momentarily efficacious in 
high cencentrations but easily con- 
trolled by respirators or goggles. 

3) Poisonous smokes made mostly 
from arsenic compounds (such as 
diphenylchloroarsine, diphenyleyono 
arsine). In small concentrations, 
these gases have a_ sternutatory 
(sneeze causing) effect and in larger 
concentrations cause acute pain simi 
lar to but more violent than that 
caused by fresh water getting into 
the nose while bathing. An accom- 
panying symptom is appalling mental 
distress and misery. They are rare- 
ly fatal, but very difficult to control 
with respirators, owing to the faci 
that the molecules, moving very 


slowly, can get through the walls of 
most masks in effective quantities. 

4) Vapor gases, of which the only 
one used in the War was mustard 
gas (dichlorethyl sulphide). This 
gas is a blistering penetrant, the ef 
fects of which last for a considerabk 
length of time, owing to its slow 
evaporation. Ground saturated with 
this liquid cannot be occupied for at 
least a week. In high concentra 
tions, such as were used, it is certain 
death to breathe it without a mask; 
but although there were 150,000 


*Published by Dutton, $1.00—See also TuE 
RippDLE OF THE Ruine—Victor Lefebre—W. 
Collins’ Sons & Co., Ltd., (10s. 6d.). 





casualties in the British Army from 
mustard gas, less than 1 in 40 died 
and about 1 in 200 became _per- 
manently unfit. 

It is therefore argued that gas is a 
more humane weapon than _ explo- 
sives (also strictly chemical weapons) 
which had a death rate of 1 in 3. 
There the matter might rest a tri- 
umph for the scientists; for most 
men with active experience of the 
War believe that they are right. But 
there is the future to be considered. 

The Washington Conference bound 
the U. S., Britain, France (not rati- 
fied), Italy and Japan to refrain from 
using poisonous gases against one 
another. (Prof. Haldane remarks: 
“Of course they will use such 
humane weapons as bayonets, shells 
and incendiary bombs.’’) The Wash- 
ington Conference did nothing to 
deter the nations from buying gases 
in preparation for war. ‘That is left 
to the League Conference at Geneva. 

The fear expressed for the future 
is that some terrifically powerful gas 
will be invented which will paralyze 
cities, slay armies, but this is ex- 
tremely improbable. Gases are di- 
vided into two classes: Those hay- 
ing heavy molecular weight; those 
whose molecules are light—the most 
volatile. The first, usually vapors, 
can be absorbed by charcoal inde- 
pendently of their chemical com- 
position; of the second, only a small 
proportion are poisonous and _ these 
are all known and can be guarded 
against. Irritant smokes present a 
different problem and may be in- 
vented in deadlier forms than are at 
present known but, as they are in- 
vented, a counter-invention is sure 
to come. In any case, as Prof. Hal- 
dane points out, the primary object 
of gas warfare is to reduce the ef- 
ficiency of opponents by making 
them keep their gas masks on and to 
deny them the use of the ground by 
saturating it with blistering fluids and 
others which are severely irritant. 

In attacks upon towns, gases and 
vapors are not very effective (except, 
of course, that they would cause in- 
describable panic) for the simple rea- 
son that rooms above the ground 
level are fairly complete anti-gas 
chambers, provided that no fires are 
lit to draw air into them. The de- 
structive capacity of a gas shell or 
bomb is insignificant. It will be high 
explosives, which cause houses to 
crash, that will apparently supply the 
chief danger to the cities and towns 
in the next war. Moreover, to get 
an effective concentration of gas in 
cities behind the firing lines, an 
enormous concentration of aircraft, 
supplying a highly vulnerable target, 
would be necessary. 
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Foreign News 


COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


Parliament's Week 


House of Commons: 

@ = The bill (Trme, May 11) to put 
Britain’s currency back on a gold basis 
was “read a third time and passed 
without division’—in short, passed 
without a fight. An amendment, pro- 
posed by ex-Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer Philip Snowden, rejecting the 
bill on the ground that it was unduly 
precipitant, was defeated.* 

@ The report stage of the Budget 
being ended, the House adopted all its 
items except that of raising the duty 
on silk, which was deferred. The aver- 
age majority was 1060. 

@ The concomitant debates were 
marked by a bitter clash between Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer Winston S. 
Churchill and Mr. Snowden. Mr. 
Churchill declared that there was too 
much fuss being made about the Mc- 
Kenna duties (Time, May 11), and 
that all he sought to do was to revert 
to the status quo ante and to brand 
Mr. Snowden’s repeal of those duties 
(Time, May 12, 1924) as a purely 
partisan action. 

Mr. Snowden retorted: 

“IT can well understand that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is incap- 
able of understanding that any person 
can be moved by honest political con- 
victions.” (Torrents of protest from 
the Government side of the House, loud 
tries of “withdraw.”) 

Mr. Snowden retorted: “I will follow 
Mr. Churchill’s example and withdraw 
nothing.” 

Some time before his tiff with Mr. 
Snowden, Mr. Churchill’s attention was 
brought to the fact that foreign na- 
tions were “dumping” duty-free articles 
on the country to avoid the preference 
duties which are to be established by 
the operation of the McKenna duties 
on July 1. As a warning to foreign 
nations and importers, he said: “If nec- 
essary, I shall not hesitate to ask for 
authority to antedate the new budget 
duties, should there be excessive im- 
portations.” 


Laughing Man 


At Wellington, capital of far-off 
New Zealand, Death came to William 
Ferguson Massey, for close on 13 
years Prime Minister. He was a 
laughing man—one of the most ge- 
nial that ever entered the public life 
of that Dominion. 


Mr. Massey was born at Limavady, 
County Derry, Ireland, 69 years ago; 
and at the age of 14 went to rejoin 


teen 
: * This bill now goes before the House of 
qords and, even if not passed there, may 
ecome law on the Royal Assent’s being given. 
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PREMIER MASSEY 
Limavady, 1856—W ellington, 1925 


his parents in New Zealand, where 
they had moved eight years before. 

The embryo statesman became a 
farmer and, more to the point, a pros- 
perous farmer. He entered Parlia- 
ment in 1894, the next year becoming 
Chief Opposition Whip, a position 
which he held for eight years, when 
he became leader of his party and, 
nine years after, Premier of the Gov 
ernment. He was the last of the War 
Premiers to relinquish office, although 
he more than once came within fair 
distance of doing so, owing to an 
unstable parliamentary situation. 

Newspapers averred that Mr. Mas- 
sey was a strong admirer of Presi- 
dent Coolidge. They met in 1923 at 
Washington. He was also an ad- 
mirer of Abraham Lincoln, many of 
whose’ speeches, particularly his 
Gettysburg address, he had commit- 
ted to memory. 

He was noted in New Zealand for 
his extraordinary courage, his able, 
if not brilliant, leadership. It was 
largely through him that the present 
Reform Party, which has a relative 
majority over the other parties, sur- 
vived its earlier vicissitudes. He was 
a convinced imperialist—the man who 
urged the Allies to deprive Germany 
of the Samoa Islands, whose voice 
was loud in the councils of the Com- 
monwealth, 


Wembley II 


In an open carriage the King and 
Queen, accompanied by Prince 
Henry, drove from Buckingham 
Palace to Wembley Park, attended 











| Continued | 


by the four Indian orderly officers. 
Hundreds of thousands of people 
lined the roads, cheering madly. 

Seated upon a golden dais, sur- 
rounded by brilliantly uniformed 
troops, uniformed Cabinet Ministers, 
representatives from every part of 
the Commonwealth, Privy Council- 
lors, high ecclesiastics, Ambassadors 
and Ministers, Their Majesties lis- 
tened to the Duke of York’s speech 
in which, as Chairman, he asked the 
King to open the second Wembley 
Exhibition. 

The King afterward declared the 
Exhibition open, which declaration 
was immediately followed by a fan- 
fare of trumpets, a royal salute from 
artillery, an airplane salute from 
above and the unfurling of the flag 
of the Commonwealth. 


Trekking 

Edward ot Wales spent a busy if not 
super-eventful week in South Africa. 
According to despatches, most of his 
time was spent among the feathers and 
eggs of ostriches when he was not deaf- 
ened by day and kept awake by night 
with the persistent cheering of loyal 
Boers and Britons. 

The Portuguese Government invited 
him to visit Delagoa Bay, Portuguese 
East Africa, before quitting the con- 
tinent, but it was not announced whe- 
ther the invitation could be accepted. 
It was stated definitely from London, 
however, that the Prince will visit 
Chile sometime in August, on his South 
American tour. 


Americana 


Last week was an “American week” 
in London: 

The Houghtons. It started by Am- 
bassador and Mrs. Houghton being re- 
ceived in audience by Queen Mary. The 
U. S. Ambassador also attended the 
usual Pilgrims’ dinner, where he did not 
make the usual speech. Said he: “Anglo- 
American friendship is not a tender 
plant. I sometimes wonder if it 
were not well that it be spared the 
scorching winds of after-dinner ora- 
(OEY: «6 4" 

The rest of his speech, which was 
short, warned Europe that, unless 
peace were firmly established and es- 
tablished on good faith and not on 
force, the people of the U. S. would 
discontinue to aid the reconstruction of 
that continent with money. 

The speech was taken in London as 
meaning a distinct warning to Germany 
and France, in Berlin as a warning to 
France, in France as a warning to Ger- 
many. 3ut. France, after thinking 
things over, became convinced that Mr. 
Houghton’s speech contained a direct 
threat to her, was accordingly indig- 








































































nant, hotly resented being classed with 
Germany as “Europe.” 

Allom. Then, Sir Charles Allom, 
returned from a visit to the U. S., told 
a reporter of The Morning Post: 

“My visit to the United States made 
me more than ever conscious of the 
British working man’s output 
as compared with the American, who 
despises Bolshevist agitation and works 
as hard as he can and as well as he 
knows how. Many of the richest Amer- 
from visiting England 


” 


loss of 


icans are kept 
by fear of the income tax. ... 

“Margot” Asquith. Following this, 
“Margot” Asquith (Lady Oxford and 
Asquith) published her latest book, 
Persons and Places, one chapter of 
which deals with American impressions 
gathered during her last visit to this 
country (1922): 

“Americans, while the most friendly 
people in the world, are too much con- 
cerned about each other and though 
not personally are nationally vain. They 
would rather hear themselves abused 
than not discussed, which 
to imagine that they are suffering from 
the uneasiness of the nouveau riche... 
in spite of their generosity and friend 
liness I was aware of an undercurrent 
of illiberalism and _ ferocity which 
amazed me . . There is perpetual 
interference with personal liberty that 
would not be tolerated in England for 


inclines one 


a week... .” 
Comment : 
Lady Oxford, reviewing her own 


book in The Daily Graphic: “The sec 
ond chapter on America was written 
for publication and has_ reservations, 
which is unfortunate. It would have 
been more interesting had she been able 
to write with complete freedom.” 

The Daily Herald: 

“She sneers at the religion of the 
Spaniards, she insults all Italians who 
are not Fascists, she expresses dislike 
of almost everything American, which 
is not merely silly, it is ill-natured and 
calculated, like a great many of her 
pages on her short visit to America, 
to annoy Americans and confirm them 
in the opinion: ‘Britishers never like 
anything to which they haven't been 
accustomed all their lives.’ ” 

Whitney. The law lords of the 
House of Lords, sitting on the supreme 
appellate court of the realm, gave a 
hearing to a protest lodged by Harry 
Payne Whitney, U. S. financier and 
race horse owner, non-resident, non 
British tax payer, against a £360,000 
(about $1,746,000) levy on his income. 


. . . 


A Question 0’ Scots 

At the London Scots Labor Club, ex- 
Prime Minister Ramsay MacDonald 
commented upon the extraordinary fact 
that there was not a Scot in the present 
Cabinet. But he consoled himself and 














TIME 


his audience by stating that Premier 
Stanley Baldwin was half a Scot,* add- 
ing, however: “I doubt whether half 
a Scotsman is good enough to main- 
tain the great burdens of governing this 
(Applause. ) 


country.” 

All the jokes at the eXbense of Scots- 
alleged, were invented by 
“IT once employed a parlia- 


men, he 
Scotsmen. 
mentary secretary,” he related, “not for 
the purpose of giving me good advice 
in politics—because I get enough of 
that and to spare without any appoint- 
ments—but for the purpose of supply- 
ing me with two original jokes against 
Scotsmen every day of the week. He 
did it, and that is the reason why the 
Labor Government was so successful.” 


At that moment, an Englishman, who 
somehow or other had lost his bearings, 
remarked: “It must have been a lugu- 
hrious job.” (Loud laughter.) 


FRANCE 
Debt 


The possibility of the French 
tling their U. S. War debt of some 
$4,000,000,000 again crossed the vision 
as a possibility. 


set- 


Finance Minister Joseph Caillaux 
was reported to have said to U. S. 
\mbassador Myron T. Herrick that 
the French Government might be ab 
to pay the U. S. Government $100, 
000,000 a year, provided that such 
payment was understood to depend 
German 





on French receipts from J 
under the operation of the Experts’ 
Plan, without which France would 


not be in a position to pay anything. 
This suggestion (not to be regarded 


as an offer) was forwarded to Wash 


ington and a reply was anxiously 
awaited It was understood, how 
ever, that any definite action would 
follow only on the settlement of 


France’s War debt to Britain, shortly 
expected. 

Meantime, the critics got busy. It 
was pointed out that $100,000,000 was 
only 2%% interest on the debt and 
that there had been no suggestion as 
to the rate at which France proposes 
to refund the debt after the expira 
tion of a five-year moratorium which, 
it was understood, she would demand. 


Jehad 


The sudden war which Abd-el-Krim, 


the Riff “Sultan,” recently declared 
on the French (Time, May 11) went 
badly for the Riffians. Each day 


brought them defeat, casualties, while 


The mother of Mr. Baldwin was one of 
the daughters of the late Rev. George B. 
MacDonald—not related to ex-Premier Mac- 
Donald. 
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the same days brought victories and 
no losses to the defending French 
troops. 

After a week of this kind of thing, 
the truth, naked and unabashed, came 
out in the open: the Riffians had cap- 
tured a number of blockhouses in the 
French zone; the French, although 
their losses were light, had suffered 

Marshal Lyautey, French 
General in Morocco, tele- 
Paris, asked for more 


casualties. 
Resident 
graphed to 
troops. 
The war, which Abd-el-Krim was 
trying to make a jehad, or holy war, 
of all the Muhammadans in Morocco, 
was thought likely to last for 
months; and no counter-attack by the 
French was anticipated until the ar- 
rival of 30,000 reinforcements from 
Marseilles, which would bring up the 
French Army to about 100,000 men. 


GERMANY 


President Hindenburg 


lor days all Berlin had been talking 
of nothing else but the entry of Gen- 
eralfeldmarschall Paul von Hindenburg, 
President-elect, into the capital. The 
Monarchists prepared to give him a 
royal welcome, not omitting renditions 
of Fredericus Rex, a martial Monarch 
ial anthem (later forbidden). Repub 
licans boycotted the proceeding. Com 
munists threatened to counter- 
demonstrations (later forbidden). 
Chancellor 
10-year-old 


some 


stage 


Finally, der Tag arrived. 
Hans Luther, with his 
daughter, motored from the Chancellery 
to the railway station. Hundreds of 
thousands of mostly Monarch- 
ists, lined the streets. All Berlin, or so 
it seemed, was draped in the old I!m- 
perial cofors—red, white and black. . . . 


people 


A train steamed into the station. 
President-elect Hindenburg, his son and 
daughter-in-law, alighted. The aged 
Field Marshal was welcomed to Berlin 
by the Chancellor, his Cabinet, General 
von Seeckt, Commander of the Reichs- 
wehr, many civic authorities. Fraiilein 
luther presented a bouquet. . 

A procession of automobiles speeded 
up the Heerstrasse (Army Street), 
passed through the Imperial Arch of the 
Brandenburg Gate, along the Wilhelm- 
strasse to the German Chancellery. In 
the first car was the grey-haired Field 
Marshal and the grey-haired Chancellor. 
Monarchist roars broke out on all sides, 
Monarchist flags were waved in seem- 
ing mockery of the black, red and gold 
emblem of the Republic fluttering from 
the Presidential car. At the Chancel- 
lery, the Field Marshal was forced to 
step out on to the balcony to acknowl- 
edge an ear-splitting ovation. Thus did 
Herr von Hindenburg enter Berlin for 
his Presidential inauguration. 
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ITALY 
The Cabinet 


Admiral Thaon di Revel, Minister of 
Marine, resigned. 

Premier Benito Mussolini 
Minister of Marine ad interim. 


became 


The Premier now holds the _ port- 
folios of Foreign Affairs, War, Ma- 
rine and Air. It was argued in Rome 
that, if this kind of thing goes on, 
Signor Mussolini will be the whole 
Cabinet. More probable, however, was 
the rumor that the Premier intends to 
create a Ministry of Defence combin- 
ing the portfolios of War, Marine and 


Air. 


Puerilities 


A lively but level-headed passage 
of verbal arms between Premier Mus- 
solini and Senator Luigi Albertini, 
owner of the Milanese Corriere Della 
Sera, occurred in the Senate. Senator 
Albertini, in a long attack on the 
Mussolini Cabinet, indicated by exam- 
ple how the Government suppressed 
news of a demonstration unfavorable 
to itself: 


Mussolini: “That is untrue.” 


Albertini: “Tt is most true.” 
Mussolini: “I made an investiga- 
tion.” 
“So did T.” 


Mussolini: “It was a demonstra- 


Albertini: 


tion of 200 persons.” 

Albertini: “It was a most impres- 
sive demonstration.” 

Mussolini: “I deny it.” 

And that was that! 


An Act 


According to L’Idea Nazionale, pro- 
Fascist Rome journal, the Government 
—that is Premier Mussolini—is prepar- 
ing a National Defence Act, the main 
provisions of which were said to be: 

1) All organizations designed to 
overthrow by force the existing social 
order are to be declared illegal and all 
persons founding or joining such organ- 
izations may be imprisonel for from 
five to ten years, in addition to being 
fined from 50 to 500,000 lire ($2.50 to 
$25,000). 

2) “Persons transporting or other- 
wise handling explosives for commer- 
cial purposes are to be severely dealt 
with.” 

3) Heavy penalties are also to be 
provided for persons conducting ver- 
sally, or by writing, subversive propa- 
ganda, fomenting insurrection in the 
civil or military forces of the Nation. 

4) Police are to be empowered to 
seize seditious material and otherwise 








prevent circulation of seditious publi- 
cations. 

5) The death penalty is to be pro- 
vided for all persons convicted of de- 
stroying military, railway, postal or 
mining materials, including bridges; 
and for all persons enrolling in armed 
bands designed to fight the State, or in 
any way receiving or giving aid for 
such organizations. 

6) Any person accused under the 
provisions of this Act is to be deprived 
of all civil and political rights. 

7) Special departmental tribunals, 
having precedence over all other courts, 
are to try offenders against the Act. 


SWITZERLAND 


A bating Waters 


On July 27, 1632, a considerable part 
of Monte Pozzolo shot with consider- 
able and sudden velocity to the peaceful 
valley below, carrying with it Antro- 
napiana, Swiss hamlet. The slide also 
dammed the valley stream and soon 
there arose the lake of Antrona. 

Last week, the waters of the lake 
subsided, uncovered some of the re- 
mains of the old village (there is a new 
one) of Antronapiana. 


HUNGARY 


Sound Crowns 


On the London Stock Exchange, 
Hungarian and Austrian crowns* 
were quoted at par for the first time 
since the clatter of Armageddon first 
disturbed the world. 

In Manhattan, Dr. Paul Hollos, 
Budapest banker, spoke at New York 
University, said that demands for 
U. S. capital would continue for a 
decade. He painted a rosy view of 
Hungary’s financial reconstruction, 
concluded by saying that bank deposits 
had increased tenfold during the past 
year as a sign of domestic and foreign 
confidence in the country. 


POLAND 


Promotion 


As a mark of the esteem in which 
France and Poland hold each other, the 
Polish Minister to France became an 
Ambassador, the French Minister to 
Poland became an Ambassador. 

Per se, the change was not impor- 
tant, merely promoting the respective 
French and Polish Ministers to a rank 
above their ministerial colleagues ;+ but 
in that it provided an occasion for re- 
affirmation of solidarity between the 
two States, the diplomatic eyes of all 

‘This refers to new gold currencies. 

+At Warsaw, where most of the diplomatic 
heads are Ministers, the change means that 
the French Ambassador automatically out 
ranks most of his confréres 





Europe gave the event the benefit of an 
apprehensive glance. 


CHINA 
Not Velly Well 


News gathered in Peking from the 
Provinces indicated that all was not 
well with the state of China. 

Disturbances of greater or lesser 
importance were reported from Szech- 
wan, Canton, Hunan and Manchuria, 
where considerable friction over the 
Chinese Eastern Railway between 
Chang Tso-lin, the Manchurian Tu- 
chun and co-dictator of the Peking 
Government, and the Bolsheviki was 
in progress. 

Signs pointed to the fact that Chang 
will soon exercise complete control 
over all northern China to the exclu- 
sion of General Feng Yu-hsian, “Chi- 
nese Christian soldier,” which, in 
turn, may operate to turn the South 
from a passive into an active enemy 
and give further force to the disunifi- 
cation of China. 


JAPAN 
New Party 


A storm was brewing in Japan and, 
as its result, the fall of the Coalition 
Government of Viscount Kato was 
prophesied. 

The Government is supported by 
the Kenseikai, Seiyukai and Kaku- 
shin Club Parties, having among them 
295 seats out of 464 in the House of 
Representatives. 

A short time ago, Minister of Com- 
merce Takahashi, President of the 
Seiyukai Party, resigned. Shortly 
after, General Baron Tunaka resigned 
from the Army, became President of 
the Seiyukai in succession to Taka- 
hashi, resigned. Naturally, Premier 
Kato offered him the vacant Min- 
istry of Commerce, but his offer was 
refused. Other Cabinet offices were 
offered, but all were refused. Never- 
theless, the General, who was once 
Minister of War under the late (as- 
sassinated) Premier Hara, announced 
that his assumption of the Seiyukai 
Presidency would in no sense disturb 
the Coalition. 

It transpired, last week, however, 
that the General has succeeded in 
amalgamating three parties: Seiyu- 
kai, Kakushin (Reform) Club, Chu- 
seikai, which gives him 150 seats and 
raises the new Party second in 
strength to the Kenseikai with 159 
seats. 

3ut this was not all. The General 
began to treat with the Opposition, 
explicitly the Seiyu-Honto Party, 
which, as an indirect result of the 
murder of Premiar Hara in 1921, split 
from the Seiyukai in January, 1924. 
The significance of this last move, 
















































































































coming as it does on top of the 
others, was that it would, if success- 
ful, give General Tanaka no less than 
250 seats, or an absolute majority of 


the House of Representatives. It 
was therefore argued, as the move 
seemed likely to succeed, that the 


days of the Kato Cabinet are num- 
bered, although doubtless it will re- 
main in office until the winter session, 
which begins in December. 


RUSSIA 
“The Little Corporal” 


The Russian sky is very large and 
under it some of the queerest things in 
history have happened. One of them 
happened last week. Leon Trotzky, ne 
Bronstein, former War Lord of Russia, 
arrived in Moscow. His entrance was 
as quiet as was his exit last January 
(Time, Jan. 26). There were no bands, 


no cheering people, no officials—the 
Kremlin was cold to his return. At the 


same time, Grigori Zinoviev, Chairman 
of the Third (Communist) Internation- 
ale, nicknamed “the bomb-boy of Bol- 
shevism,” left Moscow for the Cau- 
casus, allegedly for his health. 

Only a few days ago, Trotzky was a 
sick man, but almost overnight he be- 
came hale and hearty. The significance 
of his “recovery” lies deep and is best 
explained a posteriori. 

Significance. During the past month, 
the Bolshevik Government granted the 
same privileges to private traders as it 
was giving to State trusts, permitted 
long land leases to the peasants and 
allowed them, under minor restrictions, 
to hire labor, granted business men the 
right freely to engage in industry, pro- 
posed the suspension of State control 
of private banks (Time, Apr. 27 et 
seq.). 

The decommunizing process was un- 
questionably designed to throw the 
country open to domestic and foreign 
enterprise, but it had small chance of 
success with Zinoviev riding the Third 
Internationale at a gallop. Christian 
Rakovsky, Chargé d’Affaires at Lon- 
don, and Leonid Krassin, Ambassador 
at Paris,* had both complained bitterly 
about having their every project and 
diplomatic advance stampeded by Zino 
viev and his wild men. 

Then, there was a visit paid by Alex- 
ei Rykov, Chairman (Premier) of the 
Council of People’s Commissars (Cab- 
inet), to Trotzky in the Caucasus. 
There were long secret discussions be- 
tween Rykov, Kamenev and Stalin (the 
last two, with Zinoviev, formed the 
so-called triumvirate, a body bitterly 
opposed to Trotzky). Suddenly Trotzky 
came back. Zinoviev departed. The 
Council of Commissars is to be re- 


*Also Commissar of Foreign Trade. 


TIME 


shuffled. that Trotzky is 
to supplant Commissar of 
Foreign Trade, Kamenev is to supplant 
Zinoviev as Chairman of the Interna- 
tionale, “other employment” is to be 
found for Zinoviev. 


Rumors say 
Krassin as 


Evidently, Bolshevism has reached its 





“i GRIGORI ZINOVIE\ 


His health declined 


has begun to wane. Diplomatic 
a virtual 


apogee, 
circles heralded the change as 
liquidation of the Internationale and the 
ushering in of a new era, shortly to be 
announced by Trotzky, which is, once 
for all, to recognize the rights of pri- 
vate property and the sanctity of inter- 
national 3ut the future alone 
will decide whether they are right. 


debts. I 


Cause. Trotzky, or more properly 
Bronstein, was born near Odessa 48 


years ago; and, although his hair is 
gray, his beady, bright eyes confirm his 
youth. Quite early in life, he became a 


revolutionary; and History records his 
Odessa to Siberia 
(escaped), to Geneva, back to Russia, 
to Siberia (escaped), to Austria. On 
the outbreak of War, he went to 
| Paris, was deported to Spain, arrested, 
left for the U. 

in Manhattan, left early in 1917 
Russia, where he became Lenin’s right- 
hand man and took prominent part in 
the Oktober (Bolshevik) revolution. 


movements from 


1 
the 


short time, he was 
Commissar; but, early in 1918, he be 


War or 


For a 





| came Commissar of 


energy. 


\lwavs was he on the move. 


S., edited the Novy Mir 
for 


Foreign 


Comman- 
der-in-Chief of the Red Army, a posi- 
tion which he held until last February. 
The dominating trait of his character is 
One week he was in Siberia, 


another at Moscow, another at Sevasta- 
pol. 


His 


| 
| 
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discipline made that of the Tsars a sort 
of mother’s love and it was said that 
every officer and soldier went in terror 
of his life. So much for his efficiency. 

Lenin died and, allegedly, designated 
Trotzky as his logical successor. But 
there was too much jealousy in the 
Bolshevik camp to permit of so easy a 
solution. Rykov, a moderate, succeeded 
Lenin. Trotzky remained War Lord, 
wrote a book called 1917, made several 
speeches in which he attacked the policy 
of the Government, 

From this moment, there began a 
bombardment on his character and his 
dangerous heterodox leanings, led by 
Kameney, Zinoviev, Stalin, Dzerzhinsky 
and others who did not stop at calling 
him the “Little Corporal.” The gist of 
this attack was that Trotzky was trying 
to substitute Trotzkyism for Leninism. 
It was alleged, according to an official 
document, that his attacks “had been 
interpreted by the bourgeoisie and the 
Social Democrats [Menshevists] as a 


sign of a split within the Russian Com- 


munist Party, and consequently as the 
disruption of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat”; that he had “declared war 
against the very foundation of Bol- 
shevist doctrine”; that “the Second In- 
ternationale, the most dangerous serv- 
ants of the bourgeoisie, are endeavoring 
to use Trotzky’s rebellion ‘on principle’ 
for compromising Leninism, the Rus- 
sian revolution and the Communist 
Internationale”; that “the peasants 
have become convinced that there is no 
party unity on the peasant question”; 
that Trotzky “actually supports the 
enemies of Bolshevism in the camp oi 
the Second Internationale.” Following 
this judgment, Trotzky was deposed, 
went to the Caucasus “for his health.” 

The charge of alienating the peasants, 
who have always been the chief prob- 
lem of Bolshevism, was the most 
serious and could be borne out by a 
speech which Trotzky made some years 
previously; “We will have no pity for 
the peasants; we will make labor armies 
of them, with military discipline and 
Communists as their chiefs.” But in 
his letter of defense, publisiied last 
January in the Jsvestia and the Pravda, 
he said: “Great political significance is 
attached to this term [Trotzkyism] in 
relation to the peasant question. I re- 
pudiate emphatically the assumption 
that the formula ‘permanent revolution’ 
was used by me as denoting lack of 
care in handling the peasant question.” 
And he goes on to defend himself 
against the charge that he was seeking 
to create a personal platform for him- 
self. 

It now appears that Trotzky was too 
big a man to be kept out in the cold. 
The “Little Corporal” has come back; 
and many people inside and outside of 
Russia wondered if it was to be a 
Waterloo or an Austerlitz. 
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NEW BOOKS 


The following books, economically, 
politically, historically or biographically 
related to Foreign News, have recently 
been published in the U. S.: 


Diplomacy 

THE SCHOOL FoR AMBASSADORS AND 
Orner Essays—J. J. Jusserand—Put- 
nam ($3.50). This book is mostly 
“other essays,” and brilliant essays they 
are. M. Jusserand, who for nearly a 
quarter of a century was the French 
Ambassador to the U. S., has been in- 
spired to write his most important es- 
say in defence of Ambassadors. He 
finds that from the orators of old they 
have constantly grown in numbers and 
importance and that, whereas yesterday 
they sought the ears of princes, today 
they seek to tune in to the voice of na- 
tions, a vastly more complicated mis- 
sion. 

The book as a whole is brilliantly 
written, marred only by too many Latin, 
French and Italian quotations. 


A Journalist Takes Stock 

Ten Years AFTER—Philip Gibbs— 
Doran ($2.50). Sir Philip Gibbs will 
always be remembered, one fancies, 
more as a War correspondent than a 
novelist. 

In many ways, this book is one of 
his best. By the method of psychologi- 
cal analysis, he reviews the past ten 
years, beginning with the War. In swiit 
panorama, the spirit of a whole decade 
lives again, stained not with the anxious 
excitement of that time, but with a 
critical pessimism merited by post-War 
events: Versailles, St. Germain, Tria- 
non, Neuilly, scores of conferences, the 
Ruhr—no sign of progress in the heart 
of mankind; but, the League of Na- 
tions, the World Court, codification of 
international law, ete. “... ten years 
after, there is the beginning, at last, of 
a world opinion rising up against the 
war-makers. .-. .”’ 


In Re Peace 

Tue Geneva Protocorc—David H. 
Miller—Macmillan ($3.50). This is the 
life history of the proposed Protocol 
for European peace, omitting its death 
at Geneva. The whole question is to 
come up before the Seventh Assembly 
of the League next autumn. Those in- 
terested in the movement will find val- 
uable information in the book and in- 
telligent discussion of the Protocol's 
character. 


In Balkania 

Two VaGanonps IN THE BALKANS— 
Jan and Cora Gordon—M cBride ($5.00). 
We are reminded by this amusingly and 
ably written book that there is a capti- 
vating side to that unhappy peninsula 
Which men call the Balkans. Two re- 
spectable yvagabonds have written a 
travel hook which is extraordinary—it 
IS Interesting ! 
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MUSIC 


In Cincinnati 

In Cincinnati, last week, was held the 
26th biennial music festival, one of 
the oldest, most thriving traditions of 
its kind in the U. S. The Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra, directed by Franz 
van der Stuckin, a festival chorus, a 
children’s chorus of 300 thin but adeptly 
trained voices procured from the local 
free schools, several famed singers, par- 
ticipated. Large and earnest audiences 
turned out for the proceedings, 

On the opening day, the assemblage 
(some 4,000) rose and sang America. 
After this rousing start, Sir Edward 
Elgar’s Dream of Gerontius was per- 
formed with John McCormack as Ge- 
rontius. The famed Irish tenor, in a 
role that called for a more robust voice 
than his, sang creditably. 

On the second day, with the chorus 
augmented by 150 songsters from the 
parochial schools, was given Bach’s 
Passion According to St. John. The 
chorals were excellently sung in a score 
which has never been popular in the 
Um 

On the third day, Frederick Stock, 
conductor of the Chicago Symphony, 
conducted his own Symphonic Varia- 
tions—a sound, scholarly piece of un- 
inspired craftsmanship. Florence Aus- 
tral, Australian soprano who has sung 
Wagnerian roles in London, resound- 
ingly delivered Brahms’ Requiem. 

On the fourth day, Pierné’s St. Fran- 
cis of Assist furnished Tenor Edward 
Johnson an opportunity to demonstrate 
that an intelligent singer can make even 
inherently poor music impressive. The 
school children sang their difficult music 
with precision. 


Ant 


Two Exhibitions 

In the apprehension of beauty, there 
are two apparently conflicting impulses: 
The first is recognition, as of a face 
suddenly rekindled in the memory, that 
makes the mind welcome her strangest 
comings as foreseen returns; the second 
is wonder, which sets men to question 
their own delight and to scrutinize that 
fabled face as a thing holy and remote. 
These tendencies follow no order of 
precedence. Now one, now the other, 
according to the temper of the times, 
prevails upon thought. The Italian 
artists before Giotto, borrowing the 
immaculate but dispassionate wonder 
of the Greeks, painted women whose 
faces were abstract as algebraic 
ellipses; later, yielding to a _ subtle 
warmth, their rapt, expressionless ma- 
donnas began softly to smile. 

Last week, in Manhattan, two exhibi- 
tions opened which reveal the forms that 
these two impulses, still in flux, have 








11 


taken in contemporary Art: One by 
Lorsen Feitelson and his wife, Nathalie 
Newking, at the Daniels Gallery; an- 
other by ten famed Frenchmen, at the 
Dudensing Galleries. 

Feitelson-Newking. These two art- 
ists played marbles together, went to 
Art School together, married, left the 
U. S. for Paris, there joined a group 
which has turned from Cubism, Imag- 
ism, Analysm, back to the vibrant hu- 
manity of the Renaissance. In the Au- 
tumn Salon in Paris, this group routed 
their loud rivals. Much was murmured 
about latter-day Renaissance. Encour- 
aged, Feitelson, Newking, brought to 
the U. S. their pictures, which cleverly 
reproduce an old and gracious tradition. 

The Golden Sky (Feitelson) shows 
the influence of Giotto. Nude figures 
dream in a coppice, while the sun, 
drowning in the gulfs of the West, 
floods them with moted yellow light, 
tarnishing the trees with gold, melting 
to rose the ivory of their bodies. 

Leda (Newking),a lady who has been 
painted by Paul Veronese, Correggio 
and Michael Angelo, bends in heroic 
contemplation of a swan as sturdy as a 
duck, 

Because these painters have grown 
up under identical influences, and, 
indeed, influenced each other, the 
differences in their work are psycho- 
logical rather than artistic. Psycho- 
analyst Sigmund Freud would have 
studied with cries of joy their respec- 
tive pictures entitled The Bathers. 
Feitelson’s nudes repose in a rhythm of 
dissolving, eager curves; his wife’s are 
passive, virginal—cold images of desire 
pillared in water. 


Ten Frenchmen (Bonnard, Braque, 
Duffy, Seganzac, Laurencin, Marchand, 
Marquet, Matisse, Utrillo, Vlaminck) 
are all seduced by wonder, preoccupied 
with the intricacies of moods, of sur- 
faces. The pinguid fingers of Matisse’s 
Jeune Fille aw Piano strike from the 
keyboard notes that drip with colored 
stridence, red like the shuddering walls, 
waxen yellow and scarlet like the over- 
ripe fruits on the table. Duffy’s Trou- 
ville clutches the beach insecurely, as if 
at any moment it might balloon, mad 
with gaiety, into the seawind, and shat- 
ter its striped pavilions on the salvoing 
clouds, 3onnard’s Le Palmier is a 
jungle as gemmed and blazing as the 
subconscious mind of a hashish eater. 


Significance. Of these two exhibi- 
tions, the latter is the abler. But there 
is a note of weariness in the work of 
the Ten Frenchmen, as if they were 
tired of marveling at the animated ap- 
prehensions of their own suave minds. 
Observers, noting this fatigue, remem- 
bering also the descent of the Classicist 
group upon the Fall Salon, weighed 
more reflectively the work of Feitel- 
son, of Newking. Just such was the 
state of things when a thousand Holy 
Ladies, in the candle-flowered dusk of 
Latin cathedrals, suddenly smiled. 
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THE THEATRE 








New Plays 


The Critic. If you con your mem- 
ory of school days you will recall that 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan wrote this 
play very long ago. Today it is fresh, 
modern. Whether the urge to satire 
and to burleque has penetrated the 
farmhouses and the uplands is difficult 
to say. Certainly our cities and our 
comic literature are crammed with it. 
They are crammed, furthermore, with 
exactly the type of satire and burlesque 
which Sheridan devised for The Critic. 

A terrific melodrama of history called 
The Spanish Armada is a play within 
the play. Captured by the English de- 
fenders is a Spanish nobleman. In love 
with him is the lovely English heroine. 
The whole thing ends up with a lot of 
deaths, a fearful sea fight and a pageant 
for British victory. Through it all, the 
Critic sits by and thinks cverything 
wonderful. 

Where the Neighborhood Playhouse 
finds its actors is difficult to say. Cer- 
tainly it finds good ones. The company 
has an evenness and a flair for the 
ridiculous unequaled since Beatrice 
Lillie (Lady Peel) and Gertrude Law- 
rence entertained with Charlot’s extra- 
ordinary revue. 


Flesh, by Arthur J. Lamb, is an- 
other of those things that go down in 
one’s recollection as a great experience. 
Veteran scribes of the theatre, com- 
paring notes, decided that, on th 
whole, it was the worst thing they ha: 
ever seen in a first-line Broadway play- 
house. The plot dealt with a girl who 
substituted herself for a harlot when 
her lover tried to take an evening off. 
So thoroughly ludicrous was the enter- 
that the audience hooted with 
amusement. This has happened, in 
moderation, before. Never before has 
one of the actors in a piece actually 
broken down and laughed at the fatuity 
of his own line: 


prise 


Rosmersholm. Since Ibsen is gen- 
erally considered the progenitor of the 
Renaissance in modern drama, no play 
of his can be passed lightly by. Kos- 
mersholm has sometimes been thought 
his greatest. Almost everyone had 
given it attention on the printed page, 
but very few had ever seen it acted. 
Mrs. Fiske, John Mason and George 
Arliss did it once long ago. 

Yet the revived Rosmersholm was 
dull, This dullness was possibly due 
to the insufficiency of Margaret 
Wycherly in the part of Rebecca West, 
and to the propaganda which was 
Ibsen’s material. He had seen in his 
native land political dissension which 














Mr. WarreEN WILLIAMS 
A sound future? 


was ripping the fabric of its history. 
He protested against this in a piay. 

His characters seem the metaphorical 
figures of the essay rather than the 
working, laughing children of life. 
His hero is an indecisive creature who 
turns radical in politics, finds that 
radicalism has caused his wife to com- 
mit suicide, finally follows — suit. 
Rebecca West is the woman he loves, 
the woman who has sowed in his wife’s 
mind the seeds of her decision to die. 
Rebecca jumps into the mill-race with 
the hero. 

The Stagers, a new group of workers 
for the “Better Things,” gave the play 
an acceptable production. Warren 
William, a discovery of theirs, looks 
like John Barrymore, and brought to 
the central part a personality that whis- 
pers of a sound future. For students 
and for sincere followers of the stage, 
the production is almost a necessity. 
The general public will probably regard 
it as an unnecessary bore. 


The Best Plays 


These are the plays which, in’ thi 
light of metropolitan criticism, seem 
most important: 


Drama 


Tury Knew Wuaat Trey Wantep 

-California grape vines and chattering 
Italian dialect are the background for 
a primitive tragedy of the old husband, 
the young bride and the handsome man 
of-all-work. 

Wuitre Carco—Under the harsh suns 
of Africa, the morals of men curl up 
and crack. In this instance, the suns 
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are assisted in no small part by native 
women. 

Desire UNDER THE ELMs—The bitter 
loneliness and granite atmosphere of a 


New England farmhouse blended by 
Eugene O'Neill into a gaunt tragedy of 
infidelity. 

Tue Dove— Mandolin melodrama 


below the Mexican border in which the 
smart American outmaneuvers the oil) 
Mexican and wins the girl. 

THe Witp Duck—One of Henrik 
Ibsen’s grim contributions to the world’s 
progress. Proves that idealism is a 
brutal boomerang. 

Wuat Price Giory?—The season's 
champion in which war is described in 
terms of mud, wine and oaths instead 
of the customary medals, music and 
marriage. 


Comedy 


Tre Fatt Guy—In which a small 
and futile fellow forges suddenly for 
ward into a crook detector and a hero. 

Is Zat So?—Riotous adventures of a 
couple of pugs (prize fighters) in the 
hallowed mansions of the rich. 

Tue FireprANp—TIrreverent com- 
ment on the methods and manners of 
old Italian love-making in the days 
when Benvenuto Cellini was on earth. 

Tue Gorttta—An obvious tumult in 
which mystery plays are all rolled to- 
gether and burlesqued shamelessly. 

Tue Snow-Orr—The middle-class 
American with the empty brain and the 
restless vocal chords who makes “Good 
evening” into a political oration. 

THe GuarpsMAN—A_ smooth and 
scintillating performance of a_ fluffy 
theme which proposes that a wife will 
not know her own husband in a beard 
and boots. 

Love For Love—Restoration ribaldries 
revived to show that Congreve’s report 
of infidelities and such still has a gen- 
eral application. 

Tur Poor Nur—College  cut-ups 
salted with just enough true satire to 
make them tart and generally diverting. 


Musical 


In the matters of mirth and music, 
the following preparations are most 
confidently prescribed: Rosc-Marie, Th 
Student Prince, The Mikado, Ziegfeld 
lollies, Louie, the 14th: Lady, Be Good. 


TIME, The Weekly News-Magazine. Fait 
ors—Briton Hadden and Henry R. Luce. As 
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Mathews, Wells Root, Preston Lockwood 
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Treas.; 236 E. 39th St., New York City. Sub 
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$5.50; elsewhere, $6.00. For advertising rates 
address: Robert L. Johnson, Advertising Man 
ager, TIME, 236 E. 39th St., New York City 
New England representatives, Sweeney & 
Price, 127 Federal St., Boston, Mass.; West 
ern representatives, Powers & Stone, 38 5 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill.; Southern repre 
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CINEMA 





The New Pictures 


The Shock Punch. The unaccount- 
able disinclination of a young lady of 
“society” to marry a prize fighter twisted 
this hero’s life all out of shape. It 
pretty well interrupted the plot of the 
cinema and threw the action up on the 
bony heights of a rising skyscraper. 
From there followed reels reminiscent 
of Harold Lloyd’s Safety Last—a 
considerable amount of entertainment. 
Of course the prize fighter wasn't really 
a prize fighter, nor was he an iron 
worker on the dizzy girders. He was a 
millionaire in disguise. But a million- 
aire can fall off a narrow steel beam 
as fast as the next man. The picture 
made its point. Richard Dix is accept- 
able as the young man. Frances How- 
ard, who recently married Samuel Gold 
wyn amid excited publicity, seemed 
rather slight and spiritless. 


The Talker. This ponderous project 
indicates that, even if a woman must 
yearn for a career, she must not talk 
about it around the family fireside. This 
wife talked and put bad ideas into one 
young lady’s head which did her no 
good; the husband was nearly snared 
by a stenographer. Many expensive ac- 
tors were wasted on all this—Lewis 
Stone, Anna Q. Nilsson, Shirley Mason 
and Ian Keith—and a lot of terrible 
subtitles, such as: “You are my wife 
and I know you are clean to the core.” 


Up the Ladder. One more atrocity 
is perpetrated. It is the old story of the 
sacrificing wife who makes her husband 
famous only to find that he is desert- 
ing her for a fuzzy-headed female 
down the block. She finds it out by 
means of a telephone he has invented, 
which includes a reflector in which 
you can see the person you are talk- 
ing to. The acting is rather unpleas 
ant and the total adds up minus. 


The Sporting Venus. Blanche Sweet 
retains much of her old charm though 
her glory of appearance has departed. 
She is in this endeavor cast as a hard 
riding Lady somebody-or-other from 
Scotland. Her love lies at the feet of 
€ young commoner and is brusquely 
seized and hurled toward a wicked 
Prince from the Balkans. The Prince 
nearly gets her until she discovers 
that he has been betting with her 
large estates which he never pos- 
sessed. Back comes the commoner, 
rich and forgiving. Ronald Colman 
in the latter part again indicates his 
great possibilities, 
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BOOKS 


Saga in Sand* 


Hassanein Bey, Oxford 
Sheik, Thirsts in the 
Wilderness 


The Story. A small caravan led 
by A. M. Hassanein Bey, F.R.G.S., 
set out from Sellum on the Mediter- 
ranean in 1923, began to crawl in the 


HASSANEIN BEy 

Would he give his life for a camel? 
sun’s eye across the Libyan Desert. 
Seven months later, Explorer Has- 
sanein reached [Il Fasher in the 
Sudan, having covered 2,200 miles of 
little-known terrain, discovered two 
important oases, mapped a new route 
from Egypt to equatorial Africa, col- 
lected a large amount of orographic 
geological material. He has written 
the narrative of that expedition. 

Perils. Fanatical and _ predatory 
tribes that skulked in the mountains 
at the edge of the sand, thirsting for 
the blood of more effete Bedouins; 
snakes that cuddled against sleepers 
for their kindly warmth; drought, 
fever, storms by day and night; a 
sheik with yellow eyes who would 
have annihilated the caravan in the 
belief that the cameras were chests 
of golden nuggets. Once a quarrel 


*Tuer Tost Oases—A, M. Hassanein Bey 
—Century ($4.00), 








broke out between the Egyptian and 
the Bedouin members of the com- 


pany. Hassanein arbitrated, reflected 


with a deep thankfulness upon the dan- 
ger he had thus avoided. “For the 
3edouins would probably have killed 
Ahmed and Abdullahi out of hand,” 
reflected this scholar and geatleman. 
“Then what could I have done, as 
an Egyptian, but avenge the killing 
of my countrymen at whatever cost 
to myself?” 


Traditions Noted. “When a Be- 
douin woman loses her husband, she 
is kept 40 days without washing and 
nobody sees her. ... It is supposed 
to bring very bad luck to anybody 
who sees her on the day of the first 
bath.” 


Camels permit themselves but one 
vice, an innocent diversion of which 
these pseudo-docile beasts are 
ashamed. At night, having first 
ascertained that the occupants are 
asleep, they scratch their necks 
against the ropes of the tents. 

When a Tebu rides a camel, he 
takes off his drawers to save wear 
and tear, and hangs them upon the 
camel's neck. 


Desert men prefer having their 
dead bodies devoured by vultures to 
all forms of interment. “Better the 
entrails of a bird than the darkness 
of the tomb.” 


A Bedouin is ready at any moment 
to give his life for his camel. 

Milestones. Skeletons of camels— 
the cheering advertisement of a well 
nearby. (Camels usually die near 
the end of a journey when, if water 
is scarce, they have been pushed too 
hard by their masters.) 

The fabulous mountains of Arkenu, 
blazing, like golden  thunderheads 
above the desert. 

Drawings upon a rock wall, pos- 
sibly made by heliolithic men. “The 
work of djinns,” say the Tebus. 

The lost oases of Arkenu and 
Ouenat—little pits of damp sand in 
the southwest corner of Egypt. 

The Significance. Only a man 
who was at once a Muhammadan, a 
scientist and a leader of great tact, 
courage and obstinacy could have 
consummated this expedition. Ahmed 
Hassanein was awarded the Founder’s 
Medal of the Royal Geographical 
Society. In this book, which is 
purged of science, he writes of long 
fatigues and desperate adventure like 
a University Fellow discussing such 
fantasies over the afternoon crumpet, 
yet this reticence gives the tale an 
objective ambiguity, as if the type of 
all desert wanderers, the very ghost 
of the Golden Horde, rode with Has- 
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sanein’s thin company along the last 
frontiers of nomadism. The volume 
is adorned with many excellent 
photographs, frontispieced with one 
of the author himself—no don, but 
a bold sheik, his falcon features glit- 
tering above an expanse of magnifi- 
cent laundry. 


The Author. Ahmed Hassanein 
Bey, a very great gentleman in 
Egypt, was educated at Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford, won fame as a fencer 
in the University. He served in the 
Ministry of the Interior at Cairo, is 
now in the diplomatic service. King 
Fuad I is his friend. 


Smart 


Variety—R chard Connell—Minton, 
Balch ($2.00). In the columns of ever) 
U. S. newspaper, occupying the odd inch 
at the root of a divorce, or a_ box, 
maybe, between finance and mayhem, 
are items about nameless people who 
have become news because some ex- 
travagance in the comedy of their lives 
has made them pathetic or some vagary 
in their afflictions has made them funny. 
Richard Connell, with one snip of the 
shears, two strokes of the fountain pen, 
can transform such items into tales that 
delight the readers of The Saturday 
Evening Post, and may afterwards be 
collected in such a book as this. Other 
nameless ones who have never had thie 
misfortune to furnish grist for a news 
item will chortle with glee at Pig 
Lord Fauntleroy (a comic 

shhhh (a satiric story), Spring 
Flow'rets or Womanhood Eternal (a 
sex story), will marvel at the ingenious 
craftsmanship, vociferate their appre 
ciation of the smarty wit of this Pun- 
chinello, Connell. If, sometimes, they 
prickle in amazement to discover that 
they themselves have on the pantaloons 
that Connell is the gentleman who 
laughs, why should they mind? 


story ), 


Tired 


XLI Porms—E. E. Cummings—Dial 
Press ($2.50). Upon the pages of a far 
haughtier, a far less circulated maga- 
zine * than that for which Author Con- 
nell writes, lines of fiery poetry are 
often encountered, drooping through 
their allotted space a syllable at a time, 
like the languid descending streamers 
of bored rockets. They are the lines of 
Poet Cummings. Words, he realizes, 
have four dimensions—contour, conno 
tation, color, sound. In ordinary po 
etry, the dray work of supporting th 
context and of conforming to the con 
ventionalities of a pattern maim these 
values, render words absurd as a me- 
dium of meticulous art. Therefore, he 
arranges them in bizarre groups, droops 


* Vanity Fair. 
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them across a page, lets their meaning 
depend largely upon their effect as psy- 
That words can 
fastidiously is a 


chological images. 
ever be used thus 
doubtful hypothesis. Poet Cummings, in 
his wilder moments, imitates the young 
French decadents. Tired of this, he re- 
them, himself, 
adopting in his sonnets a lyricism that 


acts against against 
has come down to him, thinned and 
sweetened, from the lutes of the 17th 
Thus a very old and 

speak out of his 


Century cavaliers. 


a very new spirit 


mouth in clear alternate voices. 


Journalese Majesté 


MaMMonaArT—Upton Sinclair—Pub- 
lished by himself ($2.00). 
a hanger-on, Pindar a press-agent, A®s- 
100% 


Homer was 


Athenian, Raphael a 


chylus a 
pampered pet of popes. Dryden was a 
“bed-room” playwright, Coleridge a re 
Balzac a preda 


tory careerist. And so on. 


actionary sensualist, 


Conversely, Euripides was a _ great 
Aristophanes a 
Michelangelo and Milton, Bunyan and 
Beethoven, Dante and Dostoievski, 
George Bernard Shaw and Upton Sin- 
splendid 


‘a complex social order and 


Bolshevik, greater ; 


clair—all Bolsheviks looking 
forward to 
to social art which will possess an in- 
tensity 


n and subtlety beyond the power 


of comprehension, not merely of Rus- 


the exclusive and 


e . ” 
culture of our time. 


This sprawling “essay in economic in 
erpretation ... < ct book of cul 
serving in the 

hin six months,” 

self-evident main 

y an artist now 

a comfortable para 
body plutocratic of his 
word “propaganda” 
may connote the exertion of unconscious 
ious efforts to further a 


lair writes a book, 

It is sure to 

lapse into intellectual dishonesties. For 
Mr. Sinclair is sorely egocentric. He 


constantly mistakes vulgarity for 


strength of purpose and the woes of the 
world for 


But Mr. Sinclair is 


r his own, 
a gifted jour 
nalist, if you care for the Hearst va 
riety. Hy 
similarity in the plots of Madame Bo- 
He knows that 
—and should pay—to 


knows the news value of a 


vary and Main Street. 
it catches the eye 
headline “Prayer in Adultery” for his 
chapter on George Sand; and “God's 
Propaganda” for an A. D. 300 “re- 


view” of the four Gospels. 


| 


| 
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RELIGION 


Nicaea 


In the wretched little town of Nish, 
Yugo-Slavia, will shortly be cele- 
brated the 1,600th anniversary of the 
Council of Nicaea (Time, Sept. 8). 
Although this town is in the domain 
of the Greek Catholic Church, the 
Roman pontiff and, indeed, all ‘“or- 
thodox” Christian Churches show 


profound interest in this occasion. 


For. it was the Council of Nicaea 
in 325 which scotched “the most 
dreadful heresy which has ever 
threatened the Christian Church.” 
This was the Arian heresy that Jesus 
Christ was not divine but merely the 
most perfect of God’s creatures. 

In committing to Cardinal Tacci- 
Porcelli the task of due celebration, 
Pope Piux XI wrote: ‘What heart- 
felt interest We feel... can be easily 
understood by anyone with even a 
moderate knowledge of ecclesiastical 
history And may God grant that 
this commemoration help indeed, as 
is Our heartfelt wish, to bring about 
that those Oriental peoples who are 
still held far off by schism may lay 
aside their prejudices and turn their 
hearts, and not in vain, towards com- 
munion of Faith with Us.” 


Boston 


The “Arian heresy” (see above) has 
existed throughout Christendom al- 
most from the beginning. Its most 
distinguished appearance has been in 
the form of Unitarianism, late in ful- 
filment. During the week, the Uni- 
tarians of America celebrated at Bos- 
ton the centennial of their formal or- 
ganization. 


Significance. Theologically, the chief 
characteristic of Unitarianism is its 
denial of the Trinity*—a doctrine on 
which nearly every other Christian 
body is in substantial agreement. 
Denial of the Trinity is tantamount 
to denial of the divinity of Christ. To 
the layman, Unitarianism means both 
these denials—and one thing more: a 
spirit, urbane, tolerant, intellectual, 
lofty but not dynamic, illustrious but 
not victorious. 


Today, Unitarians regard them- 
selves as having a special significance. 
They see about them “liberals” 
among Baptists, Episcopalians, Meth- 
odists, Presbyterians, hard pressed to 
maintain their freedom of thought 
and action against “fundamentalists.” 
They think liberals should become 


‘Doctrine that God the Father, God the Son 
and God the Holy Ghost are three persons in 
one, their “glory equal’ their “‘majesty co 
eternal.” 
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Unitarians. and even charge them 
with intellectual dishonesty for not 
so doing. Their current literature 
and speeches express the wonder that 
men whose minds are open to Science 
can remain in the old creedal denom- 
inations. 


Celebration. But it was not the 
motes in their brothers’ eyes which 
inspired the opening sermon delivered 
by Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham. 
Boldly he analyzed: 

“We want a divine inheritance and 
a spiritual birthright. To be willing 
to exchange it for a mess of scientific 
pottage indicates an Esau-like yearn- 
ing for the wilderness of doubt. . 

“The Unitarian doctrine has effec- 
tively softened and finally trans- 
formed the stern theology of New 
England, as it was meant to do; but 
let us beware if it also the 
sinews of a social conscience.” 

And forthrightly he proclaimed: 
“The social order is an affair of the 
will much more than of the heart. 
There are times when it is necessary 
to be hard. It is no child’s play to 
make the world safe, whether for de- 
mocracy or decency.” 

And finally he counseled his fellows 
to remember that, although “Jesus 
Christ is not God, but man; not the 
second person in the Trinity,’ He is, 
nevertheless, “the first person in a 
mighty unity of human relationships,” 
whose will must be done on earth. 

Among those officiating were Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot, Senator William E. 
Borah, Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, who 
brought greetings from the Federal 
Council of Churches. 

History. Recently, President Earl 
M. Wilbur of the Pacific Unitarian 
seminary went to Poland. Leaving 
Cracow early one morning, he rode 
by train three hours down the banks 
of the Vistula, back into the foothills 
of the Carpathians. From an unpro- 
nounceable station, he drove seven 
miles in an antique wicker wagon 
drawn by antique horses to the vil- 
lage of Luclawice. Finally, in the 
midst of shabby hovels on a hillside, 
he found a rude wooden canopy from 
which the wind had torn the roof. 
Beneath it was a stone. 

This was a monument to the fal- 
lacy that ideas cannot be crushed by 
force, for it was the tomb of Faustus 
Socinus. In the 16th Century, his re- 
ligious followers dominated all that 
part of Poland. At one stroke, in 
1660, all recanted or fled into exile. 
Catholic shrines now dot the road 
that leads to Socinus’ grave; there is 
scarcely a Unitarian in Poland. Yet 
Socinus* was the Augustine of the 
Unitarians. 

To the South, in Hungary, History 
wrote a different tale. There, in the 


—_— 


softens 


* Socinus, nephew of a less famous theo- 
logian, Lelio Socinus, was an Italian who was 
twelve years in the service of Isabella de 
Medici, daughter of Grand Duke Cosimo of 
Tuscany. He fled the country to escape the 
Inquisition. 
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first century of the Reformation, arose 
Francis David. ‘After being succes- 
sively Catholic, Lutheran, Calvinist, 
he adopted Unitarianism and even 
converted King John Sigismund (the 
only Unitarian monarch in history), 
Bishop David’s spiritual seed pros» 
pered, although it never rivaled the 


© Paul Thompson 
Tur Rev. Mr. FrotatncHaM 
Ilis heresy was condemned at Nicaea 


established Catholic faith. To Boston 
came, last week, his two successors: 
George Boros, Suffragan Bishop of 
Transylvania, and Nicholas Jozan, 
Suffragan Bishop of Hungary. 

During the centuries, a small Uni- 
tarian sect was developed in England, 
but it was left for New England to 
bring forth the full flower. The in- 
tellectuals of Harvard resented the 
excesses of the Jonathan Edwards 
and George .Whitefield “revivals’’; 
and, by the beginning of the 19th 
Century, a large number of the pul- 
pits of Boston were supplied by Uni- 
tarian ministers. William Ellery 
Channing was the great interpreter 
of the new rationalistic Christianity. 
Its annals modestly record: 

Benjamin Franklin 

Thomas Jefferson 

John Adams 

John Quincy Adams 

Nathaniel Hawthorne 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 

Ralph Waldo Emerson 

Louis Agassiz 

George Bancroft 

John Marshall 

James Russell Lowell 

Oliver Wendell Holmes 

William Cullen Bryant 

Peter Cooper 

Daniel Webster 

Horace Mann 

Charles W. Eliot 

William H. Taft 


Panama 


The Federal Council of Churches an- 
nounced that $46,000 from a dozen de- 


nominations, including Presbyterians, 
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Methodists, Congregationalists, Re- 
fermeds, had been forwarded to the 
Union Church of the Canal Zone. This 
assures the erection of a new and beau- 
tiful temple of unity at Balboa. Other 
edifices are already located at Cristo- 
bal, Gatun, Pedro Miguel. All are self- 
sustaining, although the migratory char- 
acter of the white population makes it 
necessary to raise building funds in the 
U. 3. 


In Denver 


Rain, torrential, fell throughout the 
state of Colorado. Not long before, 
Denver business men had bowed their 
heads in prayer for two minutes (TrmeE, 
May 11). 

Commented Arthur Brisbane, Hearst- 
Editor : 

“They [farmers] cannot understand 
why Providence should answer the 
prayers of business men that only deal 
in crops after ignoring the prayers and 
heavy losses of the farmers that RAISE 
the crops. However, the ways of Provi- 
dence are beyond human understanding, 
and farmers ought to know it.” 


. 


Woelfkin 


The resignation of Dr. Cornelius 
Woelfkin as pastor of the Park Ave- 
nue Baptist Church, Manhattan, was 
announced to take effect Jan. 12, 
1926. He has had a notable c_reer 
of 40 years in the ministry. It was 
predicted that Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick would be called to succeed 
him. 

This church includes the John 
Davison Rockefeller family in its 
roster and the younger John Davison 
is known to admire Dr. Fosdick. 


EDUCATION 


Alphabetterer 


“A” is for adenoid, the cabbage that 
grows 

In sickly young children, just back of 
the nose. 

“B” is for bacillus, a bug that will bite 

Little oafs who refuse to brush ieeth 
every night. 





Etc. to “Z,” which, of course, is for 
a famed five-letter African skunk. 

To express the 48 fundamental sounds 
of the English tongue, the English al- 
phabet has, as every one knows, only 
26 letters. Whence it arises that the 
vocal chords of various parts of the 
English-speaking world have fallen into 
various habits of rendering the letter 
combinations reported to them by their 
colleagues, the optic nerves. 

A state of affairs to be lamented, 
thinks Dr. Frank H. Vizetelly, man- 
aging editor of The New Standard 
Dictionary. Last week, he proclaimed, 
before the American Phonetic Society, 
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that there should be a symbol for each 
and every sound, i. e., an English alpha- 
bet of four dozen, instead of two bak- 
er’s dozen words. 

Then, said Dr. Vizetelly, the lan- 
guage could be “standardized” making 
easier the lot of the lexicographer. “We 
have earned the reputation of being a 
mumbling, jumbling, whanging, twang- 
ing, whinnying people.” 


At Bowdoin 

While more southerly states were en- 
joying early crops of asparagus, Maine 
was the first to produce an institute for 
the 1925 season. At Bowdoin College 
(Brunswick), in celebration of the cen- 
tenary of the graduations of Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow and Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, the Institute of Modern 
Literature last week burgeoned forth, 
with a specialist on every branch and 
juicy speech-fruit for all the world to 
cull from the press. 

In Bowdoin’s mellow Memorial Hall, 
the first to speak was Poet Robert 
Frost. He read Longfellow’s Jlight 
Into Egypt, dwelt a while on his own 
favorite theme of “vocal imagination” 
—“‘Longfellow, you see,” said Poet 
Frost, “used no figures of speech. Our 
poets today, a lot of them, are meta- 
phor-crackers. They crack metaphors 
as other people crack jokes”—and con- 
cluded: “The idea that the only litera- 
ture is the literature of the past is 
wrong. This meeting, the Institute, 
might well be the beginning of a renais- 


. . 


sance.” - 

Sprightly Miss Edna St. Vincent Mil- 
lay was present. She contributed no 
theorizing, merely read from her poeti- 
cal works and acted a play with three 
characters, by herself. Hatcher 
Hughes, a Columbia professor whose 
youthful mien belied his pedagogical 
calling, conquered a certain diffidence 
and told how he came to fashion the 
lives of Kentucky mountaineers into 
FHell-Bent fer Heaven, the 1923 Pulitzer 
Prize Play. 

The chairman at the next session 
called the roll of the states and found 
that one and all were fondly familiar 
with The Awakening of Helena Ritchie, 
The Iron Woman and Old Chester 
Tales, whose author, Mrs. Margaret 
Deland, then took the platform to de- 
clare that fiction is footless unless 
founded in fact. 


“Twaddle” 

There is a theory that it is better 
and cheaper to subsidize needy widows 
than to support pauper children in pub- 
lic institutions. The Child Welfare 
Committee of America holds this the- 
ory; and lately issued invitations to a 
conference on the subject in Manhat- 
tan. 

Among the replies was a letter from 
President Coolidge to say that uniform 
child welfare laws in the states would 
be desirable 
There was also a telegram from Gov- 
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ernor Roland H. Hartley of Washing- 
ton to say that he would on no account 
appoint a Washington delegate to the 
conference. Declared the Governor: 
“Child welfare—what is the matter 
with our children today? In my 
opinion, they are being made to pay” 
the penalty for an overabundance of 
altruistic twaddle. Too many mothers 





hevstone 
THe Governor or WASHINGTON 
“This uplift gush... 


and fathers are giving their time to 
aving their neighbors’ children, while 
their own children are left to shift for 
themselves and do as they please. 

“What we need is to get back to the 
simplicity of the old-fashioned, truly 
American family circle, and to stop a 
lot of this uplift gush, this indiscrimi- 
nate spending of money in social and 
charity and welfare work. In short, 
while welfare clubs, organizations 
and societies are meeting, conferring 
and resoluting, the home and fireside, 
the bulwark of good citizenship, is 
left in charge of the cat and canary. 

“Can we wonder that our children 
go wrong? Petted, pampered, edu- 
cated at the expense of the State, 
robbed of self-reliance and independ- 
ence, we send them forth as weak- 
lings to take up the rugged path of 
life for themselves.” 


mn ; - 
lennessee’s Viper 

Having fashioned a maul to viscerate 
the vicious viper Evolution (True, Apr. 
6), the state of Tennessee, last week, 
rolled up its sleeves for a trial swing. 
The viper was placed in a convenient 
viscerating position by one George W. 
Rappleyea, business man, who com 
plained that one J. T. Scopes, Science 
teacher in the Rhea High School (Day 


ton), had “taught Evolution.” The 


Teacher 


charge particularized — that 
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Scopes had continued, after the anti- 
evolution bill became law, to use a 
text-book previously approved by the 
state authorities.* 

Evolutionist Scopes was arrested, held 
for the grand jury. His counsel, led 
by Dr. John R. Neal, lately deposed 
evolutionist Dean of the Law School 
at Tennessee University, gave notice 
that they would fight the law’s consti- 
tutionality. It was understood that the 
defense would be supported, even unto 
the Supreme Court, by the American 
Civil Liberties Union. 
Anti-militarists 

Several dark forms moved near a 
chapel in Washington, D. C. Others 
joined them, vanished within the edi- 
fice. Came more dark forms, loitering 
hurrying, in quict pairs, in loud-talking 
squads. All passed into the edifice. 

Two hours later, the chapel doors 
opened, the dark forms poured forth in 
an impromptu parade. Song burst out, 
punctuated with shouts, as the paraders 
marched. Placards were hoisted aloft, 
reading: “What is this going to be— 
an army or a university?”; “Before we 
will be slaves we will be in our 
graves”; “Don’t be an Uncle Tom.” 

The paraders—some 400 strong—were 
students of Howard University (for 
Negroes). After their deliberations in 
the chapel, they had voted to discon- 
tinue their attendance at classes until 
their President, Dr. James Stanley 
Durkee, should give them some satis- 
faction for representations they had 
made to him in protest against com- 
pulsory physical and military drills.t 
They demanded reinstatement of five 
anti-militarists dismissed by Dr. Dur- 
kee, swore to “cut” their classes as far 
beyond the allowable number of -2 as 
was necessary to “adjust their rigl.ts.” 


Over-Specialized 

The loud chorus of What's Wrong 
With, U. S. Ed-u-ca-tion? was swelled, 
last week, by the voice of Dr. Living- 
ston Farrand, President of Cornell 
University: “Overspecialization. . 
I mean spending so much time on the 
mechanics of steam engines that we 
have no time left for studying the 
mechanics of life. . It breaks the 
country up into different groups. 
Each group has an absolutely differ- 
ent point of view. They fail to un- 
derstand each other. This creates 
animosity and ill will. It is said that, 
if the Germans had not devoted all 
their time and energy before the War 
to specialization, they would not have 
been so blind as to have started war. 

We are just beginning to reap 

the effects of this over-specialization.” 

* After signing the anti-evolution bill in 
March, said Governor Austin Peay: ‘After 4 
careful examination, I can find nothing of 
consequence in the books now being taught in 
our schools with which this bill will interfere 
in the slightest manner. . . .” 


+ Howard University, in common with many 
other institutions, maintains a Reserve Off 
cers’ Training Corps. 
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Solar Acne 

Like any hotblooded individual, the 
sun is subject to periodic eruptions of 
the countenance. Last week, growing 
steadily, almost visible to the naked 
eye, a vast blemish appeared on the 
eastern solar cheek, a disfiguration 50,- 
000 or 60,000 mi. across, caused by 
some disarrangement of the internal 
molten solar humors. 

Dr. David Todd of Amherst College, 
in reporting the spot to laity, reminded 
them to look next for displays of the 
aurora borealis. Just what influence 
the sun exerts—whether cathode rays, 
Hertzian waves or negatively charged 
particles—to cause “the dance of the 
dead* men,” the “merry dancers,” the 
Polar or Northern Lights, is undeter- 
mined by scientists. But two centuries 
of observation have indicated that sun- 
spot years are aurora borealis years, 
the phenomenon, ordinarily confined to 
polar regions, being sometimes visible 
as far south as Yucatan in the Western 
Hemisphere and Gibraltar in the East- 
ern 


Wireless Photography 


In Honolulu, a photograph was 
wrapped upon a glass tube. Within the 
tube was an electric light. Without 
was a photo-sensitive apparatus. The 
wrapped tube revolved slowly and the 
photo-sensitive apparatu: translated 
light and shade into dots and dashes 
on a telegraph key. 

The key was attached to a telegraph 
wire that carried the dots and dashes 
to powerful radio station KIE at Ka- 
huku. There ether waves, 16,975 metres 
long, were given impulse as the dots 
and dashes came in. 

In all directions around Kahuku, the 
ether waves flooded out. Some of them, 
after 2,372 miles of invisible undula- 
tions over the Pacific Ocean, impinged 
upon an automatic relaying set at Mar 
shall, Calif. Without human aid of 
any sort, this set passed the sequence 
of dots and dashes, as it got them from 
the ether, over another telegraph line 
to Station KET (Bolinas, Calif.). 
There an operator put the ether to work 
again and, after tuning in to synchron- 
izing signals, the lofty spindles of Sta- 
tion RCA (Riverhead, L. I.) caught 
up the dot-dash skein. 

It would have been simple enough to 
fling the signals on, to Europe, to Asia, 
even on around the globe to Hawaii 
whence they had started. Instead, Sta 
tion RCA brought them down into a 
last telegraph line, shot them in to 
Manhattan. 

There they were introduced to an 
ink-moistened pen that was poised, like 
an old fashioned phonograph needle, 
over a cylinder. The cylinder revolved. 

“Dot - dot - dot - dot - dash - dash - 
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dash-dash.” It was a code no man 
could have interpreted. But the pen 
made a stroke for a dot, left a blank 
for a dash, gradually moving to the 
right over the rotating cylinder. Those 
who watched saw black masses shape 
into a cap, an eye, a mustache, another 
eye, a shadow by the nose—it was a 
portrait of Admiral Robert E. Coontz, 
U. S. N., then in Hawaii serving as 
umpire in the U. S. “war game” (TriMr, 
May 4, 11, Army & Navy). When his 
picture was finished, the pen 
again, sketched some U. S. soldiers at 
mess under the glaring Hawaiian sun. 

Six other pictures, traveling 255.85 
mi. a minute, were sent from Honolulu 
and received, 20 minutes later, in Man- 
hattan. The results of this longest 
wireless photo-transmission were said to 
be clearer than any obtained in some 
London-to-Manhattan tests made last 


fall. 
Crodon 


On a deserted stretch of ocean shore, 
in an empty house, on a kitchen table, 
ina glass of milk, stood a shiny spoon. 


began 


For seven months it stood there, unpro 
tected against the salt tang in the air, 
the dampness, the lactic acid of the 
milk. 

Across the kitchen stood a gas stove, 
slowly rusting. In the living room, on 
the hearth, a set of fire-irons covered 
with aluminum and bronze paint, rusted 
slowly. Copper and brass bowls, can 
dlelabras, ash-trays, spent the seven 
months covering themselves with verdi- 
gris. Still the spoon stood in its milk. 
The milk evaporated. Still the spoon 
stood. Still it was shiny as a bride’s 
present. 

The spoon’s owner, an engineer of 
the Chemical Treatment Co., felt his 
heart cockles glow warmly when he re- 
opened his summer home recently and 
found this state of affairs. He had 
covered that spoon with “Crodon,” a 
new alloy containing chromium (next 
to diamond, the hardest ‘of all sub- 
stances), which had been perfected for 
electro-plating purposes by Prof. Colin 
G. Fink of Columbia University and 
some associates, of whom the spoon’s 
owner was one. 

Last week, the experimenters made 
their discovery (all but the alloy for 
mula) public for the first time. They 
had, said they, laid Crodon plating on 
copper, brass, and steel articles with 
notable success. The surfaces obtained 
were persistently lustrous, seemed never 
to need polishing, were almost as cheap 
to lay on as nickel, had 20 times the 
life of zinc. They resisted heat as well 
as electro-corrosion * and acids. They 

* Prof. Fink has also perfected a method 
of restoring corroded metal antiquities by re 
versing the destructive electrolytic action now 
known to be set up in metals by the conjunc 
tion of air and moisture upon them (Time, 
Apr. 20). 
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would be found valuable when applied 
to milled utensils (golf clubs, surgical 
instrumeuts) that have now to be made 
of intractable alloys to render them 
long-wearing and stainless. 


. ~ . 


Young Explorers 

Terry. “We found our water and 
shot our food, in a country people 
thought no vehicle could ever pass 
through. The blacks in that district 
live on snakes, kangaroos and grubs. 
If there is no rain, the animals die, 
and the natives die too.” 

Thus laconic Michael Terry, “world’s 
youngest explorer’ (aged 25), con- 
cerning the trek he and a companion 
made across the northern hinterland 
of Australia two years ago. Last 
week, he departed London for an- 
other journey to the antipodes, this 
time as special envoy of the Royal 
Geographical Society to report on the 
Great Australian Desert, still blank 
on the maps and inhabited by savage 
aborigines. 

McGovern. Another young ex- 
plorer is Dr. William Montgomery 
McGovern, now 26, who, in 1923, 
penetrated to Lhasa, sacred city of 
Bhuddism in Tibet, by traveling as 
his servant’s servant at great personal 
discomfort. Dr. McGovern, an Anglo- 
American, was graduated by Christ’ 
College, Oxford. Soon after (at 22), 
he adopted Buddhism and became a 
priest in that faith. An accomplished 
linguist, he lectured in the School of 
Oriental Studies at the University of 
London before his Lhasa trip. When 
he returned, wearing an apostolic 
beard and looking a man of 40, he 
hired a theatre in London and for 
weeks kept it filled with Britishers 
who thronged to see his cinemas, 
hear his story. Later, he toured the 
Ww. BS 

Last week, Dr. McGovern gave out 
new plans for entering the Amazon 
River Valley this summer for anthro- 
pological study. He will remember 
to take a cinematographer, to jot 
notes on Indian modes and manners 
for lectures that should supplement 
the findings of Dr. Alexander Hamil- 
ton Rice, who has been on the Ama- 
zonian scene these many years (TIME, 


May 11). 


Oil 


After its first few months, an oil 


.well usually ceases to gush without 


the aid of a pump. The Marland Oil 
Co.’s No. 6, near Ponca City, Okla., 
began gushing June 20, 1919, and is 
going yet. 

Its first year’s average was 1,007 
barrels daily; its present average is 
117. It has produced a total of about 
750,000 barrels. 

The well is 3,887 ft. deep and gives 
oil of a high gasoline content from a 
Wilcox sand formation. 
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The Molders 


The problem of an age of industrial- 
ism is not: “How much can we pro- 
duce?” but: “How much can the pub- 
lic consume?” Wherefore the vast, 
highly organized, temperamental estate 
called “the molders of favorable public 
opinion,” or, more prosaically, Adver- 
tising Men. 

Last year, when the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World fore- 
gathered in London, Houston, 
Tex., as their next meeting place, U. S. 
enthusiasm knew no bounds. 
infectious that the staid London Times 


voted 
It was so 


was moved, even ten months later (in 
March), to elaborate a special supple- 
ment in celebration of Texas—her his- 
tory, her heroes, her landmarks, her 
better buildings, her institutions and, of 
course (for there is much British capi- 
tal in Texas and more to come), her 
rich enterprises in cotton, oil, beef. 
Had royalty been expected in town, 
Houston could have bibbed and tuckered 
herself no more gaudily than she did 
The streets fringed 
with clouds of bunting by day and 
streams of brilliant bulbs by 
Hotel lobbies babbled ereeting 
thousand bulletin boards, ten thousand 
posters. No automobile but had _ its 
“Welcome!” pennants. No public offi- 
cial but had furbished up his funny 


last week. were 


night 
from a 
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stories and tucked a speech into his coat 
against an emergency. 

This matter of bringing a convention 
to a city is not to be taken lightly. If 
properly boosted, it means mounds of 
dollars in revenues, piles of superlatives 
in the post-mortem headlines and bread- 
and-butter letters, a conspicuous place 
in the sun for at least a few of the 
organizers for at least a few days and 
an enviable chapter in the Chamber of 
Commerce or Kiwanis or Rotary records. 

Last week, it was Houston against 
the world. Just as the Houston delega 
tion to London last year rallied to the 
cry of: “Houston in 1925!” so, before 
ever the business of the convention was 
under way, the delegations to Houston 
were shouting: “St. Petersburg [Fla.] 
in 1926!” “Next year in Philadelphia!” 
and a band from Mexico City, gor- 
geously dight, attended Sefor Arturo 
M. Elias, a half-brother of President 
Calles, about town. Under its stirring 
notes, careful listeners could hear the 
patient little refrain: “Perhaps we'll 
meet some sunny day in Mexico.” 


Stock 


Morning, noon, night, midnight— 
the stream of cranks in avd out of 
newspaper offices is in perpetua! mo- 
tion. Occasionally, one of them suc- 
ceeds in having a young cub sent out 
to hear his tale. 

Once out of a thousand times, the 
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erank has a storgy—ard then “he, ty 
not a crank. 

‘This “once” happened in the office 
of the New York Herald-Tribune ast 
week. 

A man said that he had recently 
invested a sum of money—modest, to 
be sure, a trifle of $250—in the stock 
of the De Forest Phonofilm Corpora- 
tion of Manhattan. Regretting his 
investment, he had gone to the office 
of the Corporation, asked for a re. 
fund, had been advised that if he 
parted from his stock he would be 
sorry all his life. He then offered, he 
declared, to sell his holding for $150, 
was told, this time more brusquely, 
that he had bought the stock and 
would have to keep it. An individual 
named Elliott was president of the 
sales corporation. Would the Herald- 
Tribune care to investigate ? 

Yes, indeed. To the reporter the 
city editor confided certain instruc- 
tions. This James W. (“Jimmy”) 
Elliott was a business man whose 
hard luck had made him famed. AI- 
ready the public had invested over 
$7,000,000 in schemes of his, all of 
which had turned out to be rather 
less sound than Mr. Elliott had so 
confidently declared. 

To the Elliott headquarters has- 
tened the reporter. In his mind 
burned a of inextinguishable 
deviltry—pirates, in  look-me-over 
clothes and patent leather pumps, 
dicing for stock certificates upon a 
keg of dynamite. Instead, he found 
the Elliott sales force met together 
for a sing-song and smoker. They 
were mostly young men, dapper but 
demure. A fake, the Phonofilm Cor- 
poration? Why, they told the re- 
porter, President Coolidge himself 
knew of it. Sure enough, the investi- 
gator beheld a phonofilm of the sharp- 
faced President, on the White House 
lawn, reading a speech. 

A telephone call to Washington re- 
vealed that the President had given 
the picture under the agreement that, 
after it had been used at a single 
luncheon party (Time, May 4, Scr 
ENCE), it would be destroyed. 

Meanwhile, at the meeting of the 
Elliott was giving his 


vision 


sales force, 


corps of go-getters (who receive 35% ° 


commission on their sales) a lesson 
in salesmanship. Said he: 

“Tf a man says he has no money, 
ask him for his insurance policy. He 
can borrow the money on his policy 
for his first payment and he can save 
up for the other payments. 

“Tf he tells you that he has to con- 
sult his wife, go to his home and see 
the lady. 

“Tf the wife is boss, talk to her until 
it is time to get the check. Then 
turn to the husband and suggest that, 
of course, he would like the stock 
certificates made out in his wife's 
name. From that minute on the wife 
is with you to the finish and the sale 
is sure.” 

The Assistant State Attorney General 
of New York began an investigation, 
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HOUBIGANT 


now makes for men 


THE LUXURY SHAVE 


OR one hundred and fifty years 
Houbigant has been the maker 
of finest toilet goods for women... 
Now Houbigant makes for men a 
complete lineof shaving luxuries— 
Shaving Stick, Eau Vegetale, Tal- 
cum, Soap—all delicately scented 
with the odor of Fougere Royale, 
the Royal Fern, an odor of outdoors 
made for men. 
Those men who are satisfied only 
with the best of everything, Houbi- 
gant invites to try this new shave. 
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AERONAUTICS 


Flying Midshipmen 

Every midshipman at Annapolis will 
soon study aviation through the 4- 
year curriculum. Theory of flight, 
aero-engines, aerial navigation and sim- 
ilar subjects will worry the already 
hard-worked students. In the future 
they will learn to fly—if they can pass 
the physical tests. These include being 
spun round in a revolving chair to sim- 
ulate spinning in the air, walking blind- 
fold in a straight line, breathing rarefied 
air corresponding to an altitude of 20,- 
000 ft. or so. Army Air Service men 
see in this an outcome of the Mitchell 
controversy and a move to forestall a 
United Air Service. They stress in 
particular the fact that not more than 
30 or 40% of the young men will be 
able to pass the physical tests. Colonel 
Mitchell goes so far as to call the 
scheme “bunk.” 





Twice Aflame 

Captain Clauzat of the French 
Army Air Service holds the world’s 
altitude record with a 250 kilogram 
load carried to 30,406 ft. Trying to 
beat his own record at Dijon, last 
week, he saw flames bursting from 
the motor. Prompt work with the 
fire extinguisher apparently stopped 
the fire. In a hurried descent he 
found himself “pancaking” upon 
Liegard Woods. Still 100 ft. or more 
from the ground, Cdptain Clauzat 
undid his belt, and a moment later 
jumped 15 ft. into the branches of a 
tree. He alighted without so much 
as a scratch, but saw with horror 
that his plane, likewise in the tree- 
tops, had burst into flames. 


MEDICINE 


Liver Extract 

The Ontario Medical Association 
met, last week, at Toronto. “Of the 
greatest importance to the medical pro- 
fession,” said an investigation commit 
tee thereof, referring to some work by 
Dr. W. J. MacDonald, of St. Cath 
arines. 

Dr. MacDonald had reported that he 
had made an extract of the liver, in 
jected it in the veins of 33 patients suf- 
fering from high blood pressure, suc- 
ceeded in lowering the pressures of 
their systolic blood (pressure as_ the 
heart contracts on its out-pumping 
stroke) from an average of 204 mm. 
to 142 mm. The diastolic (heart ex- 
pansion or intake stroke) pressures had 
come down from an average of 114 
mim. to 86 mm. 

Dangerous pressures, over 135 (sys- 
tolic) and 100 (diastolic), are found 
in sanguine, overfed, overstimulated per- 
sons whose sudden and frequent deaths 
have been called “Americanitis” (Timr, 
Apr. 27). 

















TRAVEL SYSTEM 


What a wonderful way to 
make the most wonderful 
trip. Thanksgiving at home. 
On December 3, goodbye 
winter. An epic Christmas, 
in the Holy Land. An ex- 
otic New Year's, in Cairo. 
India’s wonders in cool sea- 
son. Japan in plum blos- 
som time. Home again, for 
the crocuses... Over four 
months, through 20 coun- 
tries. Everywhere, delight- 
ful arrangements, made by 
Canadian Pacific’s resident 
agents. Everywhere, guest- 
of-honor treatment, com- 
manded by Canadian 
Pacific’s connections . 
Always, one home, the Em- 
press of. Scotland, 25,000 
tons. Always, one standard 
of service, Canadian Pa- 
cific. Cost? Less than you 
think. Reservations? Bet- 
ter speak now. 

Helpful Literature 
Compiled by eruise experts. 
Inquire your local agent, or 
nearest Canadian Pacific Ag- 
ent. New York, 344 Madison 
Ave., Chicago, 71 E. Jackson 


Blvd. Other principal cities. 
Personal service, if desired. 


One management 


ship @ shore 
throughout 


CRS ee RT: EELS 2 
| EMPRESS OF | 
| SCOTLAND | 
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810 Premier wire springs in 
individual pockets — 
every curve of your body. 


Two deep layers of high- 


Its perfect ventilation keeps 
the Purple Label always 
fresh and sweet and clean. 


The finest and most durable 


5 


Four pockets cut away to 
show the fine Premier wire 
coil springs under tension. 


Sides, ends and top are of 


5 


hand-laid and hand-tufted. dresses the 


erade, new curled hair are cover. Imperial roll-edge 


- when made. 


The Simmons ‘Purple Label 


You can’t imagine the difference be- 
tween the cradling luxury of the 
Purple Label and the ordinary com- 
fort other mattresses supply. To real- 
ize how wonderful the Purple Label 
is, you must see it, compare it, test it. 


The Purple Label is actually three 
mattresses in one. Two deep, resili- 
ent cushions of high-grade, new 
curled hair form the top and bottom. 
Each is hand-laid and hand-tufted to 
a heavy canvas base which prevents 
stretching, thinning or lumping. 


you'll never know what real sleep is 


Between these cushions is another 
mattress of 810 sensitive, small, coil 
springs. Each spring works smoothly, 
silently in a self-ventilating fabric 
pocket. Each carries its own load. 
30 to the square foot, they cradle weary 
bodies, inviting deep, restful sleep. 


And this world’s finest mattress is 
also the most economical. Because it 
lasts longer, it costs less in the end 
than ordinary bedding. Spare ten 
minutes to examine it today. Any fur- 


niture merchant can get it for you. 


same construction. Canvas 
base prevents stretching. 


Until you use this wonder mattress 


SIMMONS 
urbe Label Mattress 


FMS G™w BUILT FOR SLEEP ~? 

Look for the 

cinmons tate BRDS-SPRINGS and BEDROOM FURNITURE 
Write for “Restful Bedrooms” to The Simmons Company, 666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 





=== Golf Service Co., 


Mail postpaid......doz. 
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AUTHORIZED BY 


DOBBS 


SHOPS, for MEN 


The standard set by 
Dobbs Hats is reflected 
in Dobbs English Collars 
fresh from London, 
Dobbs Cravats and Ties 


in harmonious patterns 
and color blendings 


DOBBS & CO 


618-620 Fifth Avenue New York 


Free 


Your name marked on 
your favorite golf ball 


At the same price you have b 
paying for unmarked golf balls, 
will now “supply you new balls of an) 
standard make, plainly and perma 
nently imprinted with your full name 
in indelible ink. We make no charge 
for marking or postage. 


We make this liberal offer, because we 
know that once you enjoy the advan 
tages of playing balls indisputably 
identified with your full name, you 
will buy from us regularly. 


Attach check or money order to coupon 
below, and a box of brand new balls 
of any standard brand you specify, 
permanently marked with your full 
name, will be mailed you promptly. 
Order in even dozens. We prepay 
postage. 


Money refunded if not entircly satisfied 
3265-B Menlo Ave. ©™™% 
Cincinnati, 0. ' 


> | 
golf balls of brand i 


pecified below, marked in......ink with 


> 


Per Doz 
$12.00 8 
12.00 


) Pinehur 
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“Barons 


Ungodly 


A bill asking for a million florin 
($400,000) appropriation to finance the 
1928 Olympic Games, introduced last 
month (Time, Apr. 6), was defeated 
by 48 to 36 in the Lower House of the 
States-General (Parliament) at The 
Hague. 


Catholic and Calvinist deputies joined 
forces against the Liberal and Socialist 
supporters of the Government, called 
the games “heathenish.” One deputy 
hoped that the Netherlands would never 
again enter the Olympics in which, said 
he, “nothing worthy is done for the 
glory of God.” 


of the bill means that no 
action can be 
autumn, owing to an intervening elec- 
tion; but the Olympic Committee ex- 
pressed confidence that it would be able, 
at the Olympic Congress at Prague, to 
be held May 25, to show guarantees of 
the Netherlands’ ability to finance the 
Games. 


The defeat 
parliamentary 


General Charles 
delegate to the 


Meantime, Brigadier 
H. Sherrill, U. S. 
Pr ague Congress, said in Paris that 

the United States will assist Holland 
in every way possible to stage the 1928 
Olympic Games,” that “as the first in- 
stance of the solidarity of the United 
States with Holland, Los Angeles will 
refuse the 1928 games, should the 
Prague Congress rule that Holland 
must pass them up.” 
that Los Angeles prefers 
Games in 1932, but 
European cities will 
should the Neth- 
requisite 


This means 


doubtless many 


erlands fail to raise the 


amount of money. 


Baseballiana 


Appeared upon the newsstands, last 
week, the Weekly Baseball Guide, a 
new tabloid or “bobbed” volume in two 
dozen pages of newsprint paper. It 
was devoted exclusively to the lively 
art of pitch, catch, hit and run. It con- 
tained everything that a bleacher barna- 
cle could reasonably demand of such a 
paper. It sold for 10c. 

It seemed to have come just in time. 
Only the week before, scenting the 
journalistic wind, as always, for 
thing that savors of “free publicity,” 
and forgetting momentarily that “any- 
thing is news that entertains a large 
public,” The Fourth Estate (journal- 
istic trade sheet) had given tonguc: 
“Baseball today is a professional pas- 
time, operated on hard and fast com- 
mercial lines . .. a trust... . The news- 
papers have labeled it ‘sport’ and _ it 
claims to be a sport. But it is far from 
being entitled to consideration as a 
sport in the sense that as such it should 


any- 


be entitled to whole pages in the daily 


newspapers,” 


taken until | 














| MISCELLANY 


“TIME brings all things” 





Smoke 


In Paris, 30 smokers, each provided 
with a spittoon, cuspidor or bowl, met 
at the annual open-air smokers’ tour- 
nament, established many _ records. 
Marathon money went to one M. Le- 
noble, who made a pipeful last 51 min. 
11 3/5 sec. (without going out); speed 
prize to M. Bibendum (President of the 
Fat Men’s Club) who, with perspira- 
tion-beaded temples, finished a pipe in 
1 min. 10 sec. Cigaret-smoking con- 
tests for speed, for endurance, were 
won by M. Francois Fratellini (member 
of a famed clown family) whose per 
formances were: 1 min. 3 sec., 38 min. 
Cigar records were: 1 min. 50 sec., 2 
hr. 13 min. 


Hug 


In Berlin, Samson Koerner, heavy- 
weight champion pugilist of Germany, 
stood upon a railroad platform, about 
to depart for Leipzig to box Champion 
Clementel of Switzerland. His spar- 
ring partner, one Max Dickmann, 
wished him aufwiedersehen, put his 
arms about him, gave him a hug. One 
of Koerner’s ribs snapped. The bout 
was postponed. 


Jug 

In Minneapolis, a man walked into 
the house of a friend named William 
E. Maher, found Maher, one James 
Castle and one Edward Savage, sitting 
stiffly at the dining-room table. Con- 
fused because they did not greet him, 
he smacked Maher on the back. Still 
there was no greeting. The angry 
friend peered into the faces of Maher, 
Castle, Savage. They were dead. On 
the table before them was a jug con- 
taining wood alcohol and poisoned ber- 


ries. 





How Far Is It? 


Every Kodak and 
camera user can now 
eliminate all guess- 
work in judging dis- 
tance, and get sharp 
pictures every time. 
One glancethroughthe 

- wonderful pocket-size, 

genuine2- 3 ism Heyde 

Miniature Range Finder 

will show, by an indicator, exactly the dis- 
tanceof:z any obje ct—from 3 fee taw: iy to infinity. 
So simple that its usecanbe master ed instantly. 


How Picture Looks Through Meter [iy 
At Right: incorrect distance, (Pic- 
ture would be out of focus.) 

Below: Correct Distance. 

(Picture will be sharp.) 


Weighs only 24% oz. In 
handsome leather | case. 
Fully quaranteed. Money 


isfied after 8 days 5 

use; post paid on 

receipt of price . . 
HERBERT & HUESGEN CO. 
18-B East 42nd Street New Yo 
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An Amazing Success! 
The Encyclopaedia Britannica 


in the New Form 


at nearly HALF the PRICE 


of the famous Cambridége issue 


ie publication of 
the Encyclopedia 
Britannica in the New 
Form at a sweeping re- 
duction in price has 
proved an amazing suc- 
cess, 

Within a very few 
months 20,000 sets were 
old. This tremendous 
demand completely ex- 
hausted the first two 
printings. A third print- 
ing of 10,000 sets has 
since been completed 
and the demand is great- 
ethan ever. 

46% Saving! 
Today, we again offer the 
large page, large type 
Britannica, complete and 
latest edition, at a price 
reduction of 46 per cent! 
this is news of the ut- 
most importance to you 
ad to thousands who 
have said, “Some day I 
will own the Encyclope- 
dia Britannica.” 

It means that you have the oppor- 
tunity, if you act promptly, of obtain- 
ing this wonderful set of books, together 
with a handsome free bookcase, at a 
price so low that every person, no mat- 
terwhat his circumstances, can afford it. 


Everyone can now own the 
Britannica 


tis no wonder that the Britannica 
inthe New Form has made a sensation. 

here is no work of reference to com- 
pare with it as a source of authoritative 
iformation—yet the Britannica in 
the New Form costs less than others. 

he unprecedented success of the New 
Form is proof that here at last is the 
Mdeal Britannica, 


~ . 


This Beautiful Bookcase Free 


This beautiful bookcase, in mahogany finish, especially 
designed by Maple & Co. of London, will- be given free 
with each set in the New Form while this offer lasts. 


Contents identical with issues 
selling for twice as much 
These are the big features which make 

the New Form so popular: 

1—The large, clear type—printed from the 
plates of the famous Cambridge issue, 
on clear white opaque paper, thin but 
durable. 

2—Handsome appearance of the 16 double 
volumes bound in green cloth or half- 
morocco. 

3—Beautiful free bookcase, in dark ma- 
hogany finish, fitted with glass doors. 

4—Saving of 46% in price as compared 
with the celebrated Cambridge issue. 

5—Easy-payment plan, by which you can 
have a set delivered to your home for 
an initial payment of only $5. 
The Britannica in the New Form 

is the newest and latest issue, contain- 


Do you own a radio set, a 
phonograph, a typewriter or a 
washing machine? Any one of 
these things costs more than 
the Britannica in the New 
Form at the present sweeping 
reduction in price. And you 
can obtain this great set of 
books for a first payment of 
only $5, paying the balance in 
sma!l monthly amounts, 


ing not only a full and authori- 
tative account of the World 
Var and its momentous conse- 
quences, but all the latest de- 
velopments in industry, art, 
science, invention, etc. It con- 
tains +9,000,000 words, 33,000 
pages and 15,600 illustrations. 


Our third printing cannot 
last very long, and it is im- 
possible for us to keep pace 
with the demand. We offer 
you the opportunity to ob- 
tain your set now. 


Write for free booklet 


Tt tells all about the Britannica in the 
New Form, reproduces a number 
of specimen 

pages (many 

in color) , ex- 

plains easy 

terms of pay- 

ment, and 

tells how 

our experts made 

possible such an 

amazing reduction 

in price. 56 pages 

of interesting read- 

ing! Free on request 

if you mail the cou- 

pon promptly, 


Mail this coupon today! 


pocooonensasaansasae 
! 


Tue ENcycvorpia BRITANNICA, Ine. 
342 Madison Avenue, New York TM6-AA | 
Please send me, without cost or obliga- 
tion, a copy of your 56-page book describ- 
ing the Encyclopedia Britannica in the 
New Form at the special 46 per cent sav- 
ing and full details of your easy plan of 
payment. 


Name 


fesse sees 












The problem that confronts every 
man who is accumulating 


wealth 


OW to get the largest possible return after making 
sure that his principal is absolutely safe, is the prob- 
lem that confronts every man who is accumulating wealth. 


You will find the answer—the secret of investing your 
money at the most profitable rate of interest consistent 
with absolute safety—in the booklet, “What You Should 
Know About Real Estate Bonds,” written by the head of 
the oldest Real Estate firm in the United States—an insti- 
tution which has created first mortgage investments over a 
period of 60 years without loss to a single customer. 


Guarantee Privilege 


Adair Protected First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds 
yielding 6% to 7% are so basically safe that one of the 
strongest surety companies in America will guarantee pay- 
ment of principal and interest for an annual premium of 
one-half of one per cent. 


Mail the coupon today for your free copy of “What You 
Should Know About Real Estate Bonds” together with 
descriptive circular of a recent Adair First Mortgage 


Serial Gold Bond Issue, yielding 6% to 7%. 


Adair Realty & Trust Company 


The Souths Oldest Mortgage Investment House 
Founded 1865 ATLANTA 
PHILADELPHIA—Packard Building 


NEW YORK 
Adair Realty & Mortgage Co., Ine. 
Exclusive Distributors 
270 Madison Avenue 


Free Booklet 


Mail the coupon today 
for your free copy of 
“What You Should 
Know About Real Es 
tate Bonds,” written 
by one of the country’s 
foremost authorities on 
real estate values and 
conditions, 


ADAIR REALTY 
& TRUST Co. 
Dept. Z-30, Atlanta, Ga. 
_ Gentlemen: — Please send me 
: Without obligation a free copy of 
‘What You Should Know About Real 


circular of a recent Adair Bond Issue, 


es >. 
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Current Situation 








































So many prophets of business haye 
seen their predictions mocked and 
flouted by events so far this year, 
that in the literature of anticipation, 
generalities are replacing dogmatic 
assertion. 


When the Reserve in Manhattan 
last raised its rates, most bankers 
saw higher money rates in the off- 
ing. Now, however, the bond and 
stock markets have proved unex- 
pectedly strong, apparently in antici- 
pation of easy money conditions. 


It seems certain that money con- 
ditions are just now the basic con- 
sideration in regard to future busi- 
ness conditions; and that, in this 
respect, the U. S. as a creditor nation 
is in a very different situation than 
ever before. Our theories of busi- 
ness cycles have been largely postv- 
lated on our situation, so long con- 
tinued, as a debtor country. It maj 
be, therefore, that the past will toa 
smaller extent than ever before in- 
dicate probabilities for the future. 
Also, the abundance of funds in this 
country may lead to a generally lower 
level of interest rates for the coming 
years; and a consequent higher price 
level for fixed investments, as well as 
a more stabilized price situation gen- 


erally. 
has 
Electric Trust com 
The LaFollette progressives wert if 
counted out at the polls last fall, but heat 
they have by no means been silenced, a 
Basil M. Manly, LaFollette disciple and lave 
mouthpiece, and director of the People’ stuc 
Legislative Service in Washington, las plus 
week attempted to revive the old at y 
tack on the General Electric Co. as 4 p! ui 
monopoly in the manufacture and dis be fc 
tribution of electric light bulbs. goo 
Samuel Untermeyer started the a \ 
sault with a letter to Mr. Manly on the "* 
subject, which the latter made public inde 
The Manhattan lawyer asserted that the toda 
General Electric Co. had been allowed and 


to escape prosecution on alleged crim 
inal and civil charges made against tt 
by the Lockwood Committee of the New 
York Legislature in the course of @ 
investigation of the Manhattan hous 
hortage. Mr. Untermeyer charged ™ 
his letter that General Electric wa 
“whitewashed” by onetime (1921-24) 
Attorney General Harry M. Daughert 
and that J. P. Morgan & Co. had “wr 
tual control” of the Company. Mr 
Manly added pepper to this highly-see: 
soned letter by declaring that Mr 
Dwight Morrow, partner of J. P. Mor 
gan & Co. and classmate of Presidet 
Coolidge, possessed an “overshadowit 
influence in the present administratiot 

Then Owen D. Young, Chairman (| 
General Electric, retorted sharply, 4 
nied that the Company possessed aif 
monopoly in incandescent lamps, “§ 
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Leisure and Means to Enjoy Life 
from Forman Bonds 


H11eY had a definite plan for wise invest- 

ing and they stuck to it. Now they are 

able to enjoy life—their foresighted policy 
has made possible long delightful trips and a 
complete freedom from worry and anxiety. 


l‘or weeks they debated where to invest their 


first thousand dollars. Finally they decided in 
favor of Forman Bonds. And each year they 
studiously reinvested the income and their sur- 
plus funds in more Forman Bonds. Their 
principal quickly mounted up. It was not long 
before they had won the means to enjoy the 
good things of life. 

Many men and women have built wealth and 
independence with Forman Bonds. They are 
today enjoying complete freedom from worry 
and anxiety, looking to the future with the 


GEORGE M. FORMAN and COMPANY 


First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $2,500,000.00 
105 W. Monroe St., Dept. A-1275, Chicago 


40 


Loss to a 
Customer 


Years Without 


confidence that their money is sate, and 614% 
sure for years to come. 

Whether you have hundreds or thousands to 
invest you should know about current Forman 
Real I’state Bond offerings, yielding 614%. As 
for safety, ask any Forman Bond owner. He 
will tell you that for forty years no investor 
with this institution has ever lost a dollar in 
either principal or interest. By that record, 
judge the safety of Forman Bonds. 

We have two books for you. First, our book- 
let, How to Select Safe Bonds, now in its third 
edition. Then we have a new book of special 
interest to the smaller investor, showing by 
charts and plans how money grows, and how 
to accumulate Forman Bonds on the Partial 
Payment Plan. For either one, or both, just 
check and mail the coupon below. 









100 E. 42nd St., New York Minneapolis, Minn. 



























GEORGE E. FORMAN and COMPANY 
105 W. Monroe St., Dept. A-1275, Chicago, III. 
Please send me information as checked below. 
C1 Booklet, How to Select Safe Bonds. 
[) The Forman Partial Payment Plan. 
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You CAN’T INVEST 
On Tips and Ticker Talk 


HE present stock mar- 

ket is puzzling nearly 
every one. Is a further ad- 
vance ahead or are we just 
on the edge of a further 
sharp decline? 
To every one with an interest in 
security markets the new edition 
of our barometer chart has a very I 
real value. It covers stock and i] 
bond prices for the past twenty 
years—with the buying and sell- 
ing range marked—and shows {J 
the direction now of the fore- 
casting line. You will get a per- 
spective from this chart that 
can’t be had from the tape, tips T 
or ticker talks. } 


A copy will be sent gratis. 


ECONOMIC SERVICE, Inc. q 
{ 25 West 45th St., New York $ 


Please send me Chart TM-84 


1 
Name csovccceoveces Séepeumenet¥s ches iI 
I 


Address 
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Are 


OIL STOCKS 
A Buy Now? 


Oil stocks, as a group, are nearer 
the 1924 lows than any other 
group of stocks. 

Oil production is declining. 
Prices are considerably higher 
than last summer. Conditions 
have improved materially. 


UP MOVE AHEAD? 


Which oil stocks are in the 
soundest position? Which are 
in the weakest, and why? This 
knowledge is vital, NOW. 

All these factors are discussed, 
specific recommendations 
made, in an analysis of the oil 
situation just prepared. A 
few copies are still available, 


FREE. 
Simply ask for TM 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
of FINANCE 
141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
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serted that it furnished to the Govern- 
ment all the facts requested in the re- 
cent inquiry. He concluded by denying 
that J. P. Morgan & Co. controlled the 
Company, and advised Mr. Untermeyer 
to “carry on any controversies you may 
have with J. P. Morgan & Co. or the 
Department of Justice without involv- 
ing us either in your private quarrels 
or your political attacks.” 


Britain’s Gold 
Chancellor Churchill’s move for 
immediate gold resumption (Time, May 


11, Business, CoMMONWEALTH) was 
criticized last week by enemies in 
Parliament on the grounds that it 


would flood Britain with gold, and 
would shackle Britain to the 
in the event of heavy gold ex- 
After pointing out the con- 
tradictory nature of these criticisms, 
Mr. Churchill has declared that gold 
resumption shackled England only to 
present realities—a pointed and ade- 
quate retort. 

\lready over £1,000,000 in gold has 
been exported from England 
assumption of the gold standard, with 
more to follow in all probability. The 


that it 
UU. 3S. 


ports. 


since 


British are hoping that the redis- 
count rate of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York may be reduced 


a step which will decrease the U. S. 
tendency to draw gold from England. 
In any is not unlikely that 
1925 will see a further advance in the 
of the Bank England, de- 
signed to check gold exports. Such 
an eventuality may not occur, how- 
until the critical autumn 
months, when the normally heavy 
British imports of U. S. cotton, 
wheat and other materials ordinarily 
turns the trade balance heavily in 
favor of the U. S., tending to cause 
from London. 


case, it 


rate ot 


ever, 


gold withdrawals 


Devoe 

In 1754, a little paint business was 
started in Manhattan. 
& Reynolds, paint and varnish manu 
facturers, is still an active concern— 
perhaps the oldest commercial estab- 
lishment in the city, and one of the 
five oldest concerns in the U. S. still 
actively engaged in business. 


For 101 years, the firm occupied 
quarters at the corner of Water and 


Today, Devoe 


Fletcher Sts., Manhattan. In 1855, 
expansion forced it to move into a 
larger location at Fulton and Dutch 


Sts., where it has remained for the 
past 70 years. Now continued 
pansion has again compelled a move, 
and this time the firm’s executive of- 
fices and departments of its Manhat- 
tan branch will shift several miles 
uptown to West 47th St. near Fifth 
Avenue. 


— 


During the lifetime of the old paint 
firm, the country has changed from 
a group of British colonies to a great 
federated republic, and the popula- 

















tion of New York City itself has in- 
creased from less than 5,000 to over 
6,000,000. 


Knight of the Bath 
William Hesketh Lever married 


Elizabeth Ellen Hulme in 1874. In 
1917, four years after her death, he 
was elevated to the peerage and took 
the title Lord (Viscount) Lever- 
hulme. Last week, he died in Lon- 
don of pneumonia, aged 74. He left 
behind him a catenation of businesses 
capitalized at £56,627,000 ($275,000,- 
000) and one son, William Hulme 
Lever, Viscount Leverhulme. 

At 16, Mr. Lever came out of the 
sooty town of Bolton, Lancashire, 


where he was born, and entered the 


er 


Thank You, 


“TIME” Readers 


f/ Ne want to thank the many readers of 
“Time”? who have favored us with orders 


"SCOFIELD 
REFERENCE BIBLE 


To those who also sent comments like the 
following we would say that they are ap- 
preciated more than you realize: 

“It is all you claim for it.” “I am so 
delighted with it, that I want to order 
another.”” “The best Bible I have ever 
read.” 


May we send YOU one on 
approval? 


We shall be glad to send you for a week's 
examination a copy of the Scofield Refer- 
ence Bible, beautifully bound in French 
Morocco leather, flexible covers, pages 
edged with gilt, size 7x4% inches, only 1% 
inches thick. The text is the authorized 
Version and the helps are right on the 
page where you need them. With improved 
thumb index $5.45. We include without 
charge a wonderfully helpful booklet en- 
titled “The Bible Reader’s Companion.’ 
Merely mail the coupon. SEND 
MONEY. 

If satisfactory after a week’s examination 
send us $5.45 plus postage or return the 
two books without further obligation. 
You take no risk, and as this opportunity 
may not be offered again, mail the coupon 
at once, 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
American Branch, Dept. 25 
Publishers of Bibles for 250 Years 


\ 35 W. 32nd Street, New York City 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, Dept. 25, 
35 West 32nd St., New York City 

Gentlemen: You may send me a_ copy of the 
bound in 


Scofield Reference Bible, beautifully M 
black French Morocco, and ‘‘The Bible Reader's 
Companion.’” I will in one week send the a 
cial low price of $5.45 for the Bible, plus = 
few cents postage, or return both books withou 
further obligation. 

NOMS .nccccvccrssevccccrecsceseveonee® . 
AGGreBS 2. cc rer cccccvcsesccscscsssores one 
CUT» iscccccasessesenres State... .-+eeere 


ping Covers, printed on Oxford India paper 
with thumb index. Price $8.50. . 
The Scofield Reference Bible 
is sold also by your bookseller 


“SERB Be eR eB eB Oe eB eee eee 
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soap business for life. Tle began as a 
soap cutter, rose to a white collar 
job, married, did not settle down, but 
acquired an insignificant factory. He 
began to advertise. Soon Britishers 
began buying his soap rather than 
another’s. Presently non-Britishers 


@ Keystone 
Lorp LEvERHULME 
Not as other men 
began to buy. Eventually millions 


of women felt. the necessity of Lux, 
Lifebuoy, Welcome or Sunlight. 


Then began the idyl of Port Sun- 
light near Liverpool. This was a 
tract of some 462 acres on which he 
erected gaunt old-English houses wath 
ted tile roofs, latticed windows, gar- 
dens. These he rented at $2 a month 
to his employes, with whom he also 
shared his profits and from whom he 
required only six hours of daily toil. 


Meanwhile, his requirements went 
out to the ends of the earth. Explor 
ets invaded the African jungles for 
new vegetable oils. Whalers ranged 
the seas. Pith-helmeted men grew 
coconuts. Tars skippered his freight 
ers, 


And if he hacked his portrait by 
Augustus John in order to fit it into 
his safe; and if he refused to pay Sir 
William Orpen the full contract price 
of a portrait because it did not in 
clude his legs—surely he was still one 
of the greatest of England’s new 
great, 


The most significant commentary 
on his labor policy was that he him 
self worked 16 hours a day or nearly 
that. He kept himself in the pink of 
condition. His last adventure was 
atrip to Africa on a yacht which was 
‘pecially equipped with gymnasium, 
meluding an electric horse. When, 
alter his return, he fell il! in London, 
No one was alarmed, The first Vis- 























For the Answer to 


“What is it Worth?” 


The value of the publishing rights for 
a dictionary ani the value to the water 
rights of a small mountain range, the value 
of the basic patent for fuses in high explo- 
sive shells, the value of a great municipal 
harbor project, the conversion value of 
breweries, the value of good will on one 
of the nation’s foremost concerns, the value 
of hundreds of highly specialized machines 
(the only ones of their kind in existence} 
—these represent but a few of the unique 
tasks upon which The American Appraisal 
Company has been recently engaged. 


For nearly thirty years this organization 
has been developed to handle intricate 
problems of valuation swiftly and accurately. 


An experience of the greatest diversity, 
an organization of more than a thousand 
individuals, a carefully guided and clear-cut 
conception of the bases of value assure the 
intelligent handling of any problem of prop- 
erty analysis and valuation. 


Why use less than the best? 


THE AMERICAN APPRAISAL COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE 
Atlanta Dallas New York Washington 
Baltimore Detroit Philadelphia a 
Boston Indianapolis Pittsburgh The Canadian 
Buffalo Los Angeles San Francisco Appraisal Company, 
Chicago Milwaukee St. Louis Ltd. 
Cincinnati Minneapolis Seattle Montreal 
Cleveland New Orleans Syracuse Toronto 






















Send for these 
American Appraisal 
Pamphlets 


G-57 
What is your Plant 
Worth? 


G-527 
Appraisals and the 
Profit and Loss 
Statement. 
G-526 
Industrial Apprai- 
sals and Insurance. 


AnAmerican Appraisal 


©1925,TheA.A.Co. THE AUTHORITY 


Investigations + Valuations + Reports + Industrials + Public Utilities 


Natural Resources 




































At last— 
A Real Whole Wheat Cracker 


Unlike ordinary white flour crackers TRISCUIT is made 
from perfect whole grains of wheat cooked in steam, 
shredded and baked. A lot of reai nutriment in concen- 
trated form. The crisp, flavory shreds of baked wheat en- 
courage thorough chewing, and that means good teeth and 
perfect digestion. 


TRISCUIT is ready-cooked, but tastes better when 
toasted in an oven and served hot with butter. At all first 
class grocers. 


Triscuit 


The Shredded Wheat Cracker 





TURKISH CIGARETTES, 


ARE MADE ESPECIALLY FOR THE 
DISCRIMINATING AND EXPERIENCED 
SMOKER OF HIGH GRADE 
TURKISH CIGARETTES 


The blending 
is exceptio 
TURKISH AND 


HE IGHEST 
nanan GIGARETTES in THE WORLO 


MURAD 


The Wo 
Scania Goa Coes 
Contains noartificial flavore 
ing—made only of 100% 
Pure Turkish Tobacco 
desired by smokers who 
demand the best 


“Judge for Yourselfa™ 


| 
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count TLeverhulme was not as other 
men. Yet he died. 


Platinum Boom 


In 1923, prospectors discovered plati- 
num in the Transvaal and organized the 
Transvaal Platinum, Ltd. to exploit 
their discovery. Capital was raised, ore 
was extracted and tested. A first-class 
mine was developed, although how per- 
manently profitable it may prove 1s any- 
one’s guess at present. 

The example of Transvaal Platinum, 
Ltd. has been contagious, and other 
prospectors. have also found the pre- 
cious metal in adjoining districts of the 
Witwatersrand, although in many cases 
not in paying quantities. Enough has 
heen done to indicate that a very large 
section of the Central Transvaal may 
be potentially platinum-bearing. 

Accordingly, a lively platinum boom 
has set in at Johannesburg, South Af- 
rica, which in spirit and extent threat- 
ens to rival the Transvaal gold boom 
of the 90’s. The Afrikanders have gone 
platinum mad. Scores of new platinum 
companies have been organized, some 
merely on the basis of leasing land in 
the “platinum district,” their shares 
have been listed on the Johannesburg 
Stock Exchange and have shot up to 10 
or 15 times their original price in a 
few weeks. 


= 6 @ 


Danish Hams 


Not so many years ago, practically 
all the ham and bacon eaten in 
Britain was ecither a domestic or a 
U. S. product. But the Danes re- 
solved to enter the British market. 
They first made an exact study of 
British tastes. British pigs were im- 
ported into Denmark and_ bred, 
British methods of curing bacon and 
hams were carefully investigated. 
The distance to England being short, 
transportation was readily available 
for bringing the fresh meats to 
Britain. 

The wholesale methods of the Chi- 
cago packers enabled U. S. packers 
to compete in England with Con- 
tinental packers on the basis of price. 
3ut the Danes aimed at a quality 
product, and thus more and more ab- 
sorbed the best trade. Even as re- 
cently as 1923, U. S. bacon led, in 
quantity, all other bacons imported 
into England. Now the Danish 
brands are first, and the Dutch and 
the Swedes are beginning to climb 
up to the U. S. 


Now the Health Ministry has all 
but adopted new health regulations 
prohibiting the preservation of hams 
and bacon by the use of borax. This 
regulation follows a similar one al- 
ready in force in the U. S. But tt 
will cost the U. S. packers shipping 
to Britain almost $4,000,000 a year, 
since henceforward U. S. meats must 
be shipped in cold storage the yeaf 
round, instead of only in summer, 
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Table Talk of G.B.S. 


Conversations on Things in General between George 
Bernard Shaw and his Biographer, Archibald 
Henderson 


“Exciting” is the word which Lawrence Stallings in 
the New York World applied to these striking con- 
versations, in which G.B.S. discourses brilliantly and 
intimately on almost every subject which is challeng- 
ing the interest of thinking people today. $2.00 


The Ways of Life 
By Richard Swann Lull, Ph.D., D.Sc. 


An outline of the history of living things, telling in 
clear, colorful style how the species were developed, 
how they were altered by changing environment and 
how the ancestors of man differed from those of 4p 

3.00 


Concerning the 


Nature of Things 
By Sir Villiam Bragg, K.B.E., D.Sc., F. RS. 


One of the foremost of living physicists explains the 
structure of matter and that most spectacular achieve- 
ment of recent science—the laying bare of the atom’s 
structure. Through diagrams and non-technical lan- 
guage the subject is made clear and fascinating to the 


layman. $3.00 
The Spirit 
of the Hive 
By Dallas Lore Sharp 

An eloquent chronicle of a bee-keeper's year. “Laden 


with an increase of all that has emphasized its author 
as a rightful successor in our line of authentic na- 
ture-writers—acute observation, gracious imagination, 
a dash of humor and a strain of philosophy.” Satur- 
day Review of Literature. $2.50 


The Creative Spirit 

By Rollo Walter Brown 
In this provocative book Mr. Brown asserts that the 
mechanizing processes of modern life are stifling the 
creative spirit in the United States today, and offers 


stimulating and specific suggestions for overcoming 
them. $2.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


S? from Harper & Brothers 


Publishers Since 1817 
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A Small Town Man 


By Mary Austin 


A towering portrait of Christ, whom Mrs. Austin sees 
as the greatest of all mystics. “One of the two lives 
of Jesus written in two thousand years worthy of 
being described as literature,” writes John Haynes 
Holmes. 32.00 


Beginning the 
Ghild’s Education 
By Ella Frances Lynch 


A leading authority on primary education gives per- 
sonal advice on the early home training of children, 
in the form of a graphic account of the pre-school 
education of Esther, a typical three-year-old. $2.00 


Chaos and a Creed 


By James Priceman 


The intensely moving record of a personal religious 
experience, in which the author, like a typical Every- 
man, wandered through a world of mystery, and 
brought back a creed profound in its expression of 
the truth as one man found it. $2.50 


College and State 
By Woodrow Wilson 


In these early papers, now brought together for the 
first time, are to be found the inception and develop- 
ment of those political and intellectual ideals which 
shaped Woodrow Wilson's career as President and 
profoundly influenced the course of history, $7.00 


A History of Sculpture 
By George Henry Chase and Chandler Rathfon Post 


“Interesting and illuminating,” says the New York 
Times of this colorful story of sculpture from paleo- 
lithic to present times, by two of the most eminent 
authorities in the ficld. With many illustrations. 

$4.75 


New York, N. Y. 


See Harper's Magazine for announcements of the better Schools and Colleges. 
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Success 


The power to achieve busines 
success lies within yourself. Don't spend 
time envying the man who has his own | . 
automobiles, money—all the things you de- 
sire. You can have them, too. 

All psychologists will testify that successful 
men are not born with more gifts than others. 
They simply use their gifts to the full, while 
others do not. 


The engin ine: tenths 


Dr 
wonde 
work af hi 
cess. Make up 5 ind w y 
powers to their ful 1 and u ill 


How to gid inflexible Will 


There has been so mu of inferiority com- 
plexes, and coddling of weal in recent years, 
that it has tempted people to lose their « ina- 
tion in the face of obstacles. You can teach yourself 
to overcome difficulties by developing your wili. The 
will can be trained into wonderful power like memory 


or like any one of the senses by intelligent exercise 
dominated you can domi- 


and use. Instead of beir 
nate others, and have them f 

Learn to achieve succe € elopment 
of the power of will & anh anning 
Haddock’s ‘“‘System For St wa an & 000 
people have been benefited by 
tional gui e. Men like Jud 
Supreme Your Justice Parker; z 
ex-U. S. C sse Ambassador; Lieut.-Gov. McKelvie 
of Nebras Assistant Postmaster-General Britt; 
General Manager Christeson of Wells-Fargo Express 
Company; E. St. Elmo Lewis; Senator Capper of 
Kansa Rex Beach, author. 

Readers talk of Dr. Haddock’s book as a Bible. It 
has made decisive men of action out of weaklings. 
It has made big men bigger by showing them how to 
use their brains better. It is a spur to young and 
old alike. It has reawakened ambition in men and 
women who have been turned from their life pur 
poses, and shown students how to carry forward their 
ambition to consummation. 


SENT ON TRIAL 


Over half a million of these bocks have been sold 
at the full published price. We |ave purchased from 
Pelton, the publisher, all the remaining sets—-only a 
few hundred ir i—a are offering the at only 
$1.98 for the set of three volumes, be fully and 
artistically bound in limp leatherette. Send no money 
—we will mail you the se and when it arrives you 
pay the postman $1.98 plus a few cents postage If 
not satisfied, return the books and we shall refund 
your money. 


Published Price, $5.00 


OUR SPECIAL ae 
ONLY - - -$4:28 :98 


Send for our Spring-Summer catalog No. 17 n 
taining hundreds of other book baraains. We shall 
put your name on our mailing list and ser you, 
free of charge, our bargain catalogs as issued 


UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
118-120 East 25th St., New York 


Estab, 1884 Herbert L. Barman, Trees. & Mai 
Sea ee ee eB ee ee ee eC ee eee ee eee 
UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

118 E. 25th St.. New York 


Gentlemen 

{ 1 Please send me Dt 
Suecess,"” in three volumes 
upon deliver $1.98 4 
not satisfied, TI shall re 
and you will refund the 


{ 1 Please send me fre 

















Name 


Address 











LETTERS 


Herewith are excerpts from letters 
come to the desks of the edttors during 
the past week. They are selected pri- 
marily for the information they contain 
either supplementary to, or corrective 
of, news previously published in TIME. 





"Taroe ,eartsre 
Target Practice 
é 
Fayette County Farm 
Bureau Association 
TIME Fayette, Iowa 
New York, N. Y. May 3, 1925 
Centlemen: 
I was hoping that at last I had found an 





Eastern magazine that wouid print facts un 
biased in any way by editorial opinion, but 
I reckon that is asking too much from any 





one living in New York City. 

Do you guys know there is a state of Iowa 
or don’t you give a damn*? Personally, | 
believe that the country would be better off 
if we took your city, Chicago, Detroit and 
ill the rest of ’em out in the Pacific Ocean 

1 used them fer tz t practice for that 
ct that is urni the ‘“‘jack”’ by the 





thousands and hundre of thousands each 
day. 

Pretty rabid talk, isn’t it? You would sec 
red, too, if you had seen all your savings 


melt away because you owned an equity in 
an lowa farm when financiers saw fit to de- 
press and deflgt« The hell of it is that 
of farmers in this state and others 
and who got the money? 
money, 





saw the same t 
Tell us who got 

No Iowa fat pays interest on the invest- 
ment. [he farmer himself and the whole 
family work at least 14 hours per day for 
less than one semi-skilled laborer gets for 


eight hours, and he throws in the interest on 








his investment for nothing. 

Anybody who says this country is now 
iproaching prosperity is a damphool 
truth is not in him. 
at that, I live in the best corner of 
township in the best county in the 
tate in the best country in the world. 


Ray ANDERSON. 
Secretary. 





‘ ~ 
Crack for Crack 
TiME Pittsburgh, Pa 
New York, N. Y. May 6, 1925 
Gentlemen: 

Time to me was the greatest investment I 
ever made in my life. I enjoyed every line 
in each number I read for over two years, 
but when you are poor enough sport to take 
a dirty crack at my business, Outdoor -‘d- 


vertising, th 





hen I am through and every chance 
I get to return the dirty crack I am going 


to take it. Our business has 72 branches in 


the U. S. 
7 G. O'BRIEN Jr. 
Exeter, 1913. 
General Outdoor Advertising. 


TIME, in an article (Mary 9, Bust- 
xess), told of the withdrawal of sev- 
eral firms from billboard advertising— 

withdrawal attributed 1) to a cam- 
paign for preservation of natural 
nd 2) to the alleged fact that 
advertising was becoming un- 
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it ible Ep. 

™ » 
Wordreich 

M Woodhaven, N. Y 
New York, N. \ May 7, 1925 
cutleme 

In ou issue May 4, Page 8, ‘third 
columr about Germany you say: “Hinden 
yur the figurehead of the German Reich 
t! ' “ | i retained, means Em 
Uk SMa de 

This is not quite correct. In the German 
language, Reich means Realm, State. Only 


Subscriber Anderson mistakes the etymol- 
ogy and hence the spelling of the expression: 
“don’t give a dam.” The dam, small Indian 
coin, was put into this expression by British 
Army officers, who made the phrase current 
when they returned home from India. In 
etymology, it is similar to the expression: 
“don’t give a continental.”—Eb. 
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hy attaching another word, 
ized meaning. 


For example: 


it gets a special 


Kaiserreich—Empire. 
eee Kingdom, 
*rankreich Land of 
Franks (Francs). e 
Oesterreich - Land to the 
East (Austria). 
Deutsches Reich—Land of the 
Germans. 
Tierreich—Animal Kingdom, 
Himmelreich — Ce estial Re. 
gion. 
Morris ScHaye, 


Philologically, Mr. Schaye is correct 
but the common translation given to the 
word eich is Empire, and its current 
meaning is Empire to most Germans, 
—Ep. 


MILESTONES 














Married. Miss Jean S. Roosevelt, 
daughter of John E. Roosevelt, cousin 
of the late pigs Roosevelt, to 
Philip J. Roosevelt, her second cousin; 


Head, i. | 30th are de- 
Cornelius Van  Schaak 
grandfather of the lat 


zt Glen 
scendants of 
Roosevelt, 
President. 
Miss Dorothy 
Frank Jay 


Married. 


daughter of 


Gould, 2 
Gould and his 


onetime wife, Princess Vlora, now the 
divorced wife of Prince Houreddin 
Vlora of Albania, to Baron de Graffen- 


ried ce Villars, 25, of Switzerland; it 
Paris. 

Married. Mischa [lman, famed 
violinist, to Miss Helen F. Katten of 
San Francisco; in San Francisco. 

Mazcried. Russell A. Firestone, son 
of Harvey S. Firestone, tire man, t 
Miss Dorothy L. Bryan of Fort Worth; 
in Manhattan. 

Married. Franklin P. Adams 
(‘F. P. A.”), 43, colyumist for The 
New York World, to Miss Esther § 
Root, 30: at Stamford, Conn. He was 
divorced privately, last month, from 
Mes. Minna Schwartze Adams. 

ae te 

Remarried. John A. 
President of the Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co., to Mrs. Pauline 
Hartford, who divorced him in 1920; 
in Paris. In 1923, he married Miss 
Frances Beiger, modiste, who divorced 
him recently. 


Hartford, 


Giorgio Calvi di Bergolo, 
Prince of Montemagno, 6 days oll) 
only grandson of King Victor Em} 
manuel of Italy, son of  Princes§ 
Yolanda, the Kine’s eldest daughter 
and Count Calvi di Bergolo; 1 
bronchial pneumonia 


Died. 


Pinerolo, Italy » ¢ 


Died. Fredrik W. Thorsson, 6 


8 Study at Home 


Under the guidance of university teachers, En! 
Psychology, History, Education, Mathematics, Bust 
and 40 other subjects by mail. All courses comm 
High School or College credit. Begin now. 


The Auiversity of Chicago 


Ellis Hall CHICAGO, ILL! 
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ELMANISM is a big, vital, sign- 
Piitiean: contribution to the mental 

life of America, I have the deep 
conviction that it is going to strike at 
the very roots of individual failure, for 
I see in it a new power, a great driving 
force. 

I first heard of Pelmanism while in 
England on war work. Sooner or later 
almost every conversation touched on 
it, for the movement seemed to have the 
sweep of a religious conviction. Men and 
women of every class and circumstance 
were acclaiming it as a new departure 
in mental training that gave promise of 
ending that preventable inefficiency 
which acts as a brake on human prog- 
ress. Even in France I did not escape 
the word, for thousands of officers and 
men were Pelmanizing in order to fit 
themselves for return to civil life. 

When I learned that Pelmanism had 
heen brought to America, by Americans 
for Americans, I was among 
the first to enroll. My reasons 
were two: first, because I have 
always felt that every mind 
necded regular, systematic 
and scientific exercise, and 
secondly, because I wanted to 
find out if Pelmanism was 
the thing that I could recom- 
mend to the hundreds who 
continually ask my advice in 
relation to their lives, prob- 
lems and ambitions. 

Failure is a sad word in any 
language, but it is peculiarly 
tragic here in America, where 
institutions and resources join 
to put success within the reach 
of every individual. In the 
twenty years that I have sat 











the whole civilized 
the Juvenile Court of Denver. 

“The human mind is 
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JUDGE BEN B. LINDSEY 


Judge Ben B. Lindsey is known throughout 


world for his 


not an 


will not ‘take care of 


fulness, imagination, initiative, courage — 


are not gifts but 


very one of these qualities can be devel- 
oped by effort, just as muscles can be de- 


veloped by exercise.” 





on the bench of the Juvenile §©=——— 
Court of Denver, almost every 

variety of human failure has passed be- 
fore me in melancholy procession. By 
failure IT do not mean the merely crimi- 
nal mistakes of the individual, but the 
faults of training that keep a life from 
full development and complete expres- 
sion, 

It is to these needs and these lacks 
that Pelmanism comes as an answer. 
whe “twelve little gray books” are a 
remarkable achievement. Not only do 
they contain the discoveries that science 
knows about the mind and its workings, 
hut the treatment is so simple that the 
truths may be grasped by anyone of 
average education. 

In plain words, what Pelmanism has 
done is to take psychology aut of the 
college and put it into harness for the 
day’s work, It lifts great, helpful 
truths out of the back water and plants 
them in the living stream. 

\s a matter of fact, Pelmanism ought 
lo he the beginning of edueation in 
stead of a remedy for its faults, First 
of all, it teaches the science of self 
realizations it makes the student dis 
cover himself: it aequaints him with his 
sleeping powers and shows him how to 





develop them. The method is ewercise, 
not of the haphazard sort, but a steady, 
increasing kind that brings each hidden 
power to full strength without strain or 
break, 

The human mind is noé an automatic 
device. It will not “take care of itself.” 
Will power, originality, decision, re- 
sourcefulness, imagination, initiative, 
courage—these things are not gifts, but 
results. Every one of these qualities 
can be developed by effort just as 
muscles can be developed by exercise. I 
do not mean by this that the individual 
ean add to the brains that God gave 
him, but he can learn to make use of 
the brains that he has instead of letting 
them fall into flabbiness through disuse. 

Other methods and systems that I 
have examined, while realizing the value 
of mental exercise, have made the mis 
take of limiting their efforts to the de- 
velopment of some single sense. What 
Pelmanism does is to consider the mind 
as a whole and treat it as a whole. It 
goes in for mental team play, training 
the mind as a unity. Tts big value, how 
ever, is the instructional note. Each 
lesson is accompanied by a work sheet 


work in 
He says, 

automatic | 
itself.’ 


Will power, originality, decision, resource- 


results. of 





that is really a progress sheet. The 
student forward under a teacher 
in the sense that he is followed through 
from first to last, helped, guided and 
encouraged at every turn by conscien- 
tious experts. 

Pelmanism is no miracle. It calls for 
application. But I know of nothing 
that pays larger returns on an invest- 
ment of one’s spare time from day to 
day. 


goes 


(Signed) Ben B. Linpsey. 


Note: As Judge Lindsey has pointed 
out, Pelmanism is neither an experi- 
ment nor a theory. For almost a quar- 
ter of a century, it has been showing 
men and women how to lead happy, 
successful, well-rounded lives. 650,000 
Pelmanists in every country on_ the 
globe are the guarantee of what Pel- 
man training can do for you. 

No matter what your own particular 
difficulties are—poor memory, 
mind wandering, indecision, 
timidity, nervousness or lack 
of personality—Pelmanism will 
show you the way to correct 
and overcome them. And on 
the positive side, it will uncov- 
er and develop qualities which 
you never dreamed existed in 
you. It will be of direct, 
tangible value to you in your 
business and social life. In 
the files at the Pelman Insti- 
tute of America are hundreds 
letters from successful 
Pelmanists telling how they 
doubled, trebled and even 
quadrupled their salaries, 
thanks to Pelman training. 

“Scientific Mind Training” 
is the name of the absorbingly 
interesting booklet which tells 
about Pelmanism in detail. It is fas- 
cinating in itself with its wealth of 
original thought and clear observation. 
“Scientific Mind Training” makes an 
interesting addition to your library. 

Your copy is waiting for you. It is 
free. Simply fill out the 
coupon and mail it today. It costs you 





absolutely 








nothi it obligates you to nothing, but 
it is olutely sure to show you the 
way to success and happiness. Don’t 
put it off and then forget about it. 
Don’t miss a big opportunity. MAIL 


THE COUPON NOW. 
THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF 


AMERICA 
665, 2575 Broadway, New York City 
Ipproved as @ correspondence school 
under the laws of the State of New York 


Tur Penman Insrrrure or AMERICA, 
665, 2575 Broadway, New York. 
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Swedish Finance Minister in the late 
Premier Hjalmar Branting’s three cabi- 
nets (1920, 1921-22, 1924-25) ; in Stock- 
holm, following an operation. He suc- 
ceeded M. Branting as head of the 
Social Democratic Party. 


Died. Herbert Quick, 64, editor, 
author; in Columbia, Mo., of a heart 
attack. From 1909-16, he edited Farm 
and Fireside; during the War, he served 
on the Federal Farm Loan Bureau, was 
Chairman of the Far Eastern division 
of the Red Cross. His best-known novel 
is Vandemark’s Folly. 


Died. Admiral Sir Frederick C. 
Doveton Sturdee, 66, in command of the 
victorious British fleet at the Battle of 
the Falkland Islands in November, 
1914, where he sank the German 
cruisers Scharnhorst, Gneisenau, Leip- 
sig, Niirnberg which had previously de- 
feated a British squadron at Coronel, 
off the coast of Chile; in Camberley, 
Surrey, England, of inflammation of 
the brain. 


Died. William F. Massey, 69, 
Premier of New Zealand, in Welling- 
ton, N. Z. (see CoMMONWEALTH). 


Died. William Hesketh Lever, 
Lord Leverhulme, 74, British soap man; 


in London, of pneumonia (see Busi- 
NESS). 
Died. Dr. Johann Palisa, 77, Aus- 


trian astronomer, director of the Vienna 
University Observatory; in Vienna. 
He discovered 124 minor planets with- 
out photographic aid. 


Died. Henry O. Wilbur, 90, famed 
chocolate maker, founder of the H. O. 
Wilbur & Sons Co.; in Philadelphia, 
after a short illness. 
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POINT 








After a cursory view of TiMeE’s 
summary of events, the Generous Citi- 
sen points with pride to: 
Gas, if war must be. (Page 6, col- 
umn 2.) 
Camels with but a single vice. (P. 
13, col. 3.) 


One of the greatest of England’s new 
great. (P. 27, col. 1.) 


The dashing and dotting of Admiral 
Coontz. (P. 17, col. 1.) 


\ poet who cracked no metaphors. 


(P. 16, col. 1.) 





VIEW with ALARM 








Having perused well the chronicle of 
the week, the Vigilant Patriot views 
with alarm: 


Cabinet without a Scot. 


A British 
(PS; ca 

Poor prospects for ichthyophagists. 
(P. 2, cl. 2.) 


jumbling, whanging, 
people. (P. 16, 


A mumbling, 
twanging, whinning 


col. 1.) 


An egocentric who mistakes vulgarity 
for strength of purpose. (P. 14, col. 2.) 


Another new sin. ( 











INTERESTING HISTORICAL REMINISCENCES 


Birthplace of Three Famous Americans 
Quincy, Massachusetts, celebrates her 300th anniversary in 
Famous as the birthplace of two Presi- 
dents of the United States and the first President of the Continental 
Congress—John Adams, John Quincy Adams and John Hancock— 
Quincy was the scene of much of the history pertaining to the 


June of the present year. 


American War for Independence. 


Here, too, John Hancock wooed the fair Dorothy Quincy, 
family homestead still stands, splendidly preserved. 
countless relics of those early days. 
early Presidents lie in the crypt under the old First Parish Church. 

Quincy will fittingly celebrate her Tercentenary, one feature 
to be a great pageant at Merrymount, depicting scenes interwoven 
Famous characters will spring to life again. 
Wollaston, Sir 
Hutchinson, William Coddington, Thomas Morton, Abigail Adams, 
Col. John Quincy, Rev. John Wheelwright, Capt. Miles Standish, 
Joseph Gooch, Lydia Hancock and John Adams will all be rein- 
carnated, in many cases on the actual scenes so vividly associated 
with them, three hundred years ago. 


Billion Dollars a 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


with Quincy’s history. 


Gov. John Endicott, Capt. 
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A Trip to Yesterday 


“Niagara to the Sea” 


The all-water trip from Montreal, to old 
Quebec, and on through the stupendous 
gorge of the Saguenay river, is an experience 
unforgettable. From the deck of modern, 
luxurious steamships of the Canada Stean 
ship Lines, this land of romance and adven- 
ture is yours to rediscover. 


You can begin your journey at Niagara 
Falls, Toronto, Rochester, Alexandria Bay 
Clayton, Montreal, or Quebec, and return 
the same way. 

Send 2c postage for illustrated booklet, 
“Niagara to the Sea,” including map and 
guide, to JOHN F. PIERCE, Pass. Traffic 
Manager, Canada Steamship Lines, Ltd. 
222C. S. L. Building, Montreal, Canada, 


A Thousand Miles of Travel 
A Thousand Thrills of Pleasure 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


Educational Tours 
For Men and Women 


Europe, 1925 
67 Days 


$395 ana up 


College instruction and credit 
if desired 


For full particulars address 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Tours Division 


110 East 42nd Street, New York 






PURE VIRGIN | 
Olive Oil 





















— 
PACKED ONLY BY MR. BAU 
IN TORTOSA, SPAIN 


Send for free Recipe booklet 


W. A. TAYLOR & CO. 
22-24 Clarke Street New York 


EUROPE 1925 


Shakespeare Country, Dutch Canals, French bat- 
tlefields, Alpine Mountain Tops, Swiss and Italian 
Lakes, the Rhine —.Art, History, Literature— 

moderate prices, wonderful 
Our new 


























comfortable travel, 
sightseeing programs with best guides. 
booklet is ready. 


TEMPLE TOURS 


447-E Park Square Building, Boston 
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20,000,000 Customers Within 24 Hours’ Reach 


Within 200 miles of the Port Newark water- 
front, lie 41 of the 100 largest cities in the 
United States. New York City is only nine 
miles away, and Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Boston are within easy reach. From Port 
Newark, delivery can be made within 24 hours 
—by rail or motor truck—to almost any point 
in this territory, which supports more than 20% 
of the total national population, and which com- 
prises one of the richest consuming markets in 
the world. 

Spreading out from Port Newark, like the 
ribs of a huge fan, is a system of railways and 
highways that reaches every important 
center of population in New England 
and the eastern states. Seven trunk 
lines from the interior converge 
at Port Newark, and have belt- 
line connections with its water- 
front. By reason of its highly 
developed harbor facilities, 
economical all-water ship- 
ments can be made from Port \\~eairinioge fy 
Newark to practically any \-~ : 
market. 

Regular steamer service is 
maintained between Port 
Newark and the principal Atlan- 
tic, Gulf and Pacific Ports. Ship- 
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pers, who wish to reach the great cities of the 
west and northwest by an economical route, 
may use the regular barge service of the Trans- 
marine Lines to Buffalo, where transfer can be 
made to the Great Lakes steamers. 

In order to obtain the very advantages of 
location that Port Newark now affords, manu- 
facturers for a decade have been crowding into 
Manhattan, willing to pay almost any price for 
factory or warehouse sites, until sheer lack of 
space has prevented a further influx. Now 
that these advantages have been duplicated at 
Port Newark, it is reasonable to expect, with- 

in the next few years, a sharp rise in 

the value of Port Newark property 

which now may be acquired on 
most attractive terms. 

If you are interested in quicker, 
more economical access to the 
nation’s best markets, now is 
the time to consider Port 

Newark and its possible re- 

lation to your business. 

Write today for your free 

copy of “PORT NEWARK,” 

the comprehensive book that 

fully describes this great devel- 
opment. 
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THOS. L. RAYMOND, Director 


Department of Public Works 


Newark, New Jersey 
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Autocar Trucks 
Sturdy -well-built- powerful 


have an added distinctive advantage 


The 2 to 3 ton 4 cylinder Autocar 
turning circle is only 38 feet 


in diameter 


OU see Autocar trucks 

wherever you go, haul- 
ing every kind of load, on 
the job day after day, year 
after year; strong, reliable, 
economical. 

Do you know why Auto- 
cars look different and are 
different from other trucks? 
It is because the Autocar 
engine is placed under the 
seat, not out in front. 


And it is this difference 
that makes the Autocar 
distinctive short wheelbase 
possible. You get full body 
capacity together with the 
ability to run into cramped 
places, to cut time in traffic, 
to save two minutes here, 
three minutes there—savings 
that actually show them- 
selves in dollars and cents 
when hauling costs are 
reckoned up. 


The Autocar Company, Ardmore. Pas 


ESTABLISHED 697 


Direct Factory “Autocar Sales and Service”? Branches or Affiliated Representatives in 


*Albany 
*Allentown 
Altoona 
*Atlanta 
*Atlantic City 
*Baltimore 
a Binghamton 
Boston 
*Bronx 


*Brooklyn 
*Buffalo 
*Camden 
*Chester 
*Chicago 
*Cleveland 
Columbus 
*Dallas 
Denver 


*Detroit' 
*Erie 


*Fall River 


*Fresno 


Harrisburg 
*Indianapolis 
*Jersey City 

Lancaster 
*Lawrence 


Orlando 
*Paterson 
*Philadelphia 
*Pittsburgh 
*Providence 

Reading 
*Richmond 
*Sacramento 
*San Diego 
* Indicates Direct Factory Branch 


*Los Angeles 
Miami 
*Newark 
*New Bedford 
*New Haven 
*New York 
*Norfolk 
*Oakland 


*San Francisco 
*San Jose 
*Schenectady 
Scranton 
Shamokin 
*Springfield 
*St. Louis 
*Stockton 
*Syracuse 


Trenton 
*Washington 

West Palm Beach 
*Wheeling 
Wilkes-Barre 
Williamsport 
*Wilmington 
“Worcester 


York ¢ 


Autocar 


Gas and electric trucks 
EITHER OR BOTH - AS YOUR WORK REQUIRES 








